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Our cover illustration is a thought-provoking picture for a! 


adults, particularly teachers using the March 16 lesson in th« 
International Lesson Series: “How Can We Guide Youth in th: 


Church?” (page 41). 


This gathering of boys on the rear steps of a building in a poo. 


neighborhood is typical of teen-agers who have nothing to do 
Are there no playgrounds or other supervised recreational! acti 
ities open to these boys? One would guess that, under the leader 
ship of the boy at the left, they are making plans for some sor 
of activity—but what? Will the Christian leaders of America 
communities meet the challenge? 


Several articles in this issue of ADULT TEACHER relate to th 
problem of youth and adults: in “Dope: Assassin of Youth 
Robert V. Seliger, M.D., speaks with authority regarding a grow 
ing menace in our land (page 6); “Crime and Our Hope o 
Curbing It”? by Samuel D. Tatum, retired juvenile-court judg: 


includes references to Estes Kefauver’s Crime in America (pag: 


18); “A Church Strategy Against Local Crime” by J. Edwar 
Carothers tells the story of the part played by church leade: 
in a crime-and-politics crisis in their city (page 2); James A 
Mackay’s review of The Christian in Politics by Jerry Voorhi 





wen a — Bag Pom (page 20) will provide adult groups with forum suggestion: 
tional Council. These outlines are copyrighted MW 


i by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and used by permission. 


(Photograph by Laredo from Monkmeyer.) 
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A Church Strategy Against Local Crim 


By J. Edward Carothers 


The author of this article serves as minister of 
the First Methodist Church, Schenectady, New 
York, and chairman of the commission on educa- 
tion in social action of the Schenectady County 
Council of Churches. 


Tuis is a case study of a series of incidents 
which took place in Schenectady, New York, in 
the summer and fall of 1951. There are some 
practical suggestions on how the churches of a 
community can handle the complex problems 
which arise when a community conflict involves 
the churches. 

This is a brief description of what took place. 
As chairman of the commission on education in 
social action of the Schenectady County Council 
of Churches, I was delegated with the respon- 
sibility of carrying out certain routine matters. 
Among these was the task of seeing that com- 
munications from the National Council of 
Churches were forwarded to the people in the 
local community who should be informed and 
stimulated. For example, the annual Labor Day 
message goes through our committee to the press, 
the labor unions, and management. 

During the summer of 1951 the National Coun- 
cil of Churches asserted that “enforcement of 
the law is a local responsibility.” Apparently this 
was a statement designed to counteract the 
prevalent tendency of that time to have Senator 
Kefauver or someone else establish law and 
order in every community in the nation. 

In due time we sent a letter to the city manager 
of Schenectady. He is responsible for the police 
department in our city. We extended to him our 
warmest greetings and passed along our endorse- 
ment of the idea that the enforcement of the law 
is a local job. 

It is our custom to give copies of our letters 
to the morning and evening papers. We did so 
in this case. 

The evening paper used our letter and gave it 
a second lead. This forced our city manager to 
make a reply. His reply could have been a gentle 
thanksgiving for the interest of the churches. 
Apparently he thought the churches were trying 
to place him on the spot, and his reply was rather 
hotly defensive. In substance he said that law en- 
forcement was the best it had ever been and that 
there was a minimum of crime. 

So far as those of us in the County Council ot 
Churches were concerned, we did not know any- 
thing one way or another. We were innocent 
of any firsthand knowledge of crime or failures in 
law enforcement. We had been a bit upset when 
our chief of police was hauled before the grand 
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jury, along with two policemen, to see who 
guilty in connection with a charge of per 
We were further upset when the grand jury 
no indictment, but we were ordinary citizen: 
the matter was not likely to start us off in 
big expenditure of time and energy. 

But something happened. We could not 
ourselves. Before we could gather our wit 
community exploded in a protest against 
smooth reply of the city manager who said 
everything was all right. Apparently the p 
had been waiting for an opportunity to 
their minds. Some of them sensed that the C!] 
could become their avenue of expression. 

I found myself involved in a flood of tele; 
calls and an impossible demand for interview 
the space of two days I did nothing but re 
visitors and calls on the telephone. Inforn 
about criminal activities multiplied. Ther« 
nothing to do but reply to the city manag: 
saying (through the press, of course!) that 
people in the community failed to agree wit! 
that all was well. 

The fire began to mount. Threats were 
upon my life. This information was made } 
chiefly because it proved my previous stat« 
that people in the community were being i 


idated. The grand jury (concerned with « 
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matters) was still in session. The district attorney 
had kept mum on the whole affair. He did not 
yield to pressures for an investigation until the 
press finally hammered him into submission. 

The churches were faced with a serious set of 
problems because the entire situation had been 
aroused by what was at first an innocent expres- 
sion of a simple principle. Up to now, the situa- 
tion had been more or less an accidental develop- 
ment. The problem had now become one in which 
there had to be some kind of strategy whereby 
the churches could operate in the situation with- 
out abandoning the essential responsibility they 
had to “be the Church.” 

This was all the more complicated because with 
the fall elections coming, both political parties 
were anxious to capitalize on the turn of events. 

The following steps represent how our Council 
of Churches operated in a community conflict. 

As soon as the situation began to develop we 
decided that the first demand upon our time would 
be that of establishing and maintaining good re- 
lations with the press. We called on the editors 
and checked our whole stock of information with 
reporters. We promised them that we would take 
them completely into our confidence. In exchange 
we would deeply appreciate their co-operation in 
presenting the churches in a way which would not 
make it seem that we were trying to launch a re- 
form movement. 

We did not ask them to suppress any news! We 
told them that we had absolute confidence that 
they could be trusted to tell the whole story, but 
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Wendell M. Nelson, president of the Schenectady County 
Council of Churches, also serves as the lay leader of 
the First Methodist Church in Schenectady, New York. 


we wanted them to help us in our decisions about 
how the story should be told. In other words, we 
took the press into our confidence and threw our- 
selves upon their judgment and mercy. It paid! 
Several times we were called in the middle of the 
night by a reporter who wanted to know how we 











would like to have a certain thing said. Not that 
he sought to distort the news, but that he wanted 
to know how the churches would word a phrase. 

Had it not been for the fact that we called on 
the editors, gave them all the facts, and shared 
hours of time with reporters, we would not have 
won a victory in a very difficult community con- 
flict. And it was a conflict, because there were 
hundreds of hoodlums and their supporters who 
did not approve of the churches’ action. 

It would have been fatal if the churches had 
not gone along in unity. Precautions had to be 
taken along this line. As a matter of fact, the 
rumor did get out that the County Council of 
Churches was not behind the social action com- 
mittee. 

The press checked with us at once. A special 
meeting of the board of directors was called. On 
one of the hottest days of the summer, they met 
and formulated a statement of complete support. 
This was given to the press. 


SUBSEQUENT EVENTS proved the wisdom of this 
formal action because the grand jury later spent 
several hours listening to a description of how the 
National Council of Churches is related to the 
local councils and how each one functions. 

In a fast moving community conflict there is 
not time for the repeated summoning of commit- 
tees. One man must usually become the spokes- 
man. However, it would be foolish to assume that 
one man should decide on the things which need 
to be said and done. We obtained the secret serv- 
ices of several people in the community who had 
the means of finding information. It so happened 
that one of these was not a member of any church. 
The services of these men preserved us from 
several errors. They knew their way around. 

A word of caution should be entered here. In 
a situation of this kind one must be careful! 
Policemen were sent to “pump” us! Lawyers and 
“solid citizens” sought to influence us in ways 
which would have been fatal. Those of us who 
operated in this advisory committee did not trust 
each other completely at first. Actually, I am not 
sure that we trust each other completely now, 
although there is no evidence that we should not. 

The harsh fact is that we discovered how de- 
ceptive people of high stature can be when the 
issues begin to close in on public officials. 

Yet we had to have an advisory committee, and 
it seems to have worked. But the utmost caution 
should be exercised when such a committee is 
formed. 

How can the churches be sure that they have 
the facts about illegal activities and political cor- 
ruption? That was one of the biggest questions. 
The rumor got out that we were bluffing. The 
district attorney is reported to have said that he 
did not expect the churches to come forward with 
any important information. 

He was wrong. We had plenty of information. 
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We got it because when people came to | 


did not talk. They would ask us if we knew 


this or that, and then we would simply say 


comment.” When it got around that they 


not get any information, they began to gi 


People turned up with names, dates, and 
They provided us with sworn statements. 


Even so, we checked our information wit 


porters and others who might be expect 


know. This does not conflict the statement : 
that we did not “talk.” The ones with who 
checked were not the ones from whom we s 


information. 


When the grand jury requested inform 
we had sufficient facts on hand to indicate s 


that the enforcement of law was sadly def 
That was our only point. 
It was a part of the strategy of the churc 


fade out of the picture as quickly as possi! 
far as publicity was concerned. We had t! 


sponsibility of taking precautions that th« 
munity functions would not be fouled up bs 


of complications arising from possible re! 


prejudices. In our community we have many 
and Roman Catholics. They took no acti: 


way or another. It is probable that a sus‘ 
pressure by the Protestants would have pro 


tensions of one kind or another on the re! 
level. We, therefore, withdrew from publi 

It is not easy to make this kind of with: 
without feeling that one has abandoned a 
However, there is one way of doing it. Do it 
ly. We simply announced that we felt th 
was now one for the regular agencies of th: 
munity and that the churches sought to wit! 

From that point onward, the task was to : 
pressure for the completion of the process | 
in this case, meant a full-scale grand jury i 
gation. This raised the question, “If the ch 
do not sustain the pressure, who will?” 

The answer is that the pressure must | 
tained by laymen who act on their own. 

This meant “leg-work.” It meant talking 1 
ple at every opportunity. About what? Abx 
fact that pressures must be sustained to 
sure that the district attorney (and othe: 
not forget that the citizens were still awa! 

After the Grand Jury produced indictm: 
twenty-eight persons involved in organized 
we knew our job was only begun, for in s 
the fact that City Hall had a house cleanin; 
November elections, the criminal element 
well organized and both political parties ar: 
the old leadership which had sanctioned « 
tion. 

Therefore, the Council of Churches deci 
form quietly a strong committee which wil! 
and wait, and strike hard when it needs tx 

Meanwhile, this Council of Churches con 
is quietly calling on all newly elected : 
pointed officials to tell them that they ha 
backing. 
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When Thomas Carlyle was trying to decide 
who was responsible for the frenzies of the French 
Revolution, he hit upon this answer: “Every man 
in France.” When it is asked nowadays who is 
responsible for the corruption and crime in Ameri- 
can society, we must admit that all of us share the 
guilt. Indeed, in view of the current evidence of 
our common involvement in the iniquities of 
American life, the thoughtful church member may 
wonder why many Methodist churches omit from 
their public worship the General Confession. 
Why did the Methodists who edited the prayers 
for The Book of Worship omit from this prayer 
the words “miserable offenders’? 

These words reflect the correct psychology, the 
correct assessment of our human situation. We are 
miserable offenders! If inwardly we do not know 
this, our situation is hopeless. Only the spiritually 
dead can have an easy conscience in the presence 
of evil within and without. Can we watch children 
play in beastly slums, without decent homes and 
without religious instruction, and maintain our 
complacent self-esteem? Can we see our young 
people debauched by violence, crime, and narcot- 
ics, and not know that the General Confession 
is relevant for us? Can we read the daily record 
of bribery and graft in government, and not un- 
derstand that we are all miserable offenders? 

The Christian faith has taught us that each 
individual is involved in all mankind and that 
the fight against evil within our own hearts and 
the fight against evil in the social scene is the same 
fight. This faith has taught us that judgment must 
begin in the House of God. 

We have erred and strayed from the divine 
ways like lost sheep. We have been complacent 
in the midst of an anxious, timid, and guilty 
Church. We have conceded to the critics of the 
Church the notion that the Gospel has nothing 
to do with education, business, or politics. We have 
preached defeat. We have whined and grumbled; 
for we have known in our hearts that we were 
depending upon ourselves and not upon God’s 
grace. Our atheism has rejected the New Testa- 
ment creed: “Jesus Christ is Lord!” Every time 
we have denied that He is sovereign over every 
area of life we have denied the Resurrection. Our 
complacency in the face of moral evil has told 
the world that we believe Jesus Christ is dead. 

Our atheism within the Church is evidenced 
by our acceptance for ourselves of the standards 
which the secular world teaches. We have winked 
at arrivism and the whole elaborate system of 
keeping up with the Joneses which obtains in 
American society. Friendship and even religion 
have come to be understood as “things” to be 
earned or bought. Salvation has been by works. 
The Church has had little heart, therefore, for 
preaching divine judgment upon our whole com- 


Miserable Offenders All! 


plicated system of advancing one’s private inter- 
ests regardless of the religious and_ ethical 
consequences. Special favors and discounts, flat- 
tery, special concessions, buying one’s business, 
obligating the other man by use of gifts—these 
practices of an acquisitive society the Church 
has too often overlooked. Our young people, re- 
flecting their upbringing, have said, “I’ll get to 
the top at all costs—I’ll get into the business which 
gets me the most money quickest!” 

We have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts. The moral failure of 
our American community is a failure of the will, 
not a failure of knowledge. We have had every 
opportunity to know; but we have chosen to know 
the wrong things. We know, for example, the 
intimate details about the private lives of Holly- 
wood stars, but we do not know the name of our 
district attorney or judge of the juvenile court. 
We have had opportunity to know the duties 
of responsible citizens in a democracy; but we 
have wanted to know how to get our parking 
tickets fixed. We have had the opportunity to 
participate in free, representative government; 
but we have been too busy watching prize fights 
over television to inform ourselves about issues. 

Yes, we have been too busy—too busy to work 
with the schoolteacher or social worker to obtain 
better playgrounds; too busy to end the use of 
the third degree at city jail; too busy to commend 
the honest official who catches and deals justly 
with the criminal; too busy to carry a Christian 
witness into the civic club, the labor union, the 
business office, or the government bureau; too 
busy to take our children to church school. 

We have been too busy for God—and that is 
why judgment is falling upon our land. Every 
headline announcing new social catastrophe warns 
us: The Eternal God is still in heaven; He insists 
upon ruling here upon earth—in the factory, 
kitchen, classroom, White House, U. S. Senate, 
GOP—everywhere. 

Have we any committees in The Methodist 
Church which will help us understand this fact? 
And can these committees preserve the Christian 
witness amid the darkness of a corrupt era? Can 
they help us preserve the courageous social con- 
science of Methodism? And can they tell us how 
to preserve our souls amid the moral stagnation 
of a secular world which would make us into its 
own image? We need some committees which will 
dare believe the Scripture and help us see its 
relevance: “If my people, who are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sin, and will heal their land” (II Chronicles 
7:14). 

—Wooprow GEIER 
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DOPE: 


Assassin of Youth 


By Robert V. Seliger, M.D. 


Chief Psychiatrist, The Neuropsychiatric Institute 
of Baltimore, Maryland 


The writer of this article is the author of the 
article, “Alcoholism: Its Causes and Treatment,” 
which appeared in the November, 1951, issue of 
ADULT TEACHER. 


Maris UANA—medically known as cannabis— 
seems now more than ever determined to live 
up to its very descriptive title, “The Assassin of 
Youth.” 

Marijuana has had a long and terrible history. 
The Chinese are said to have known about canna- 
bis five hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
About A.p. 1100, Hasan ibn-al-Sabbah, a friend of 
Omar Khayyam, the Persian poet, organized a 
group of assassins who were given cannabis or 
“hashish” before committing their bloody crimes. 
The word, “assassin” came from “hashishin” 
which originally meant “to sneak up behind and 
kill.” 

Although marijuana may be chewed as well as 
smoked, it lends itself so readily to use as a 
cigarette that in America it has come to be used 
most widely in this form. Such cigarettes may be 
called “reefers,” “hot sticks,” or a host of other 
names, but no matter what they are called, their 
effect is devastating. Each year, hundreds of tons 
of marijuana (cannabis) are destroyed by officers 
operating with the Narcotics Division of the 
Treasury Department of the Federal government. 
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Yet, despite ever increasing vigilance, the 
marijuana is rapidly becoming a national 1 

Now, let us take a brief look at heroin, 
ent-day terror of American youth. This « 
five times more potent than morphine. 
have previously indicated, heroin carri¢ 
it so much danger of addiction that physic 
longer prescribe it and its manufacture 
in the United States is forbidden by law. 

Heroin is so terrible in its effects that phy 
have hesitated even to talk about it or t 
about it, yet suddenly (especially in som 
cities) it has become easy for young pe 
purchase it in many neighborhoods, es} 
near the schools. 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD should kn: 
heroin addiction begins with marijuana ai 
the use of heroin is a habit that cannot vol 
be stopped. 

Since it costs him at least ten dollars a « 
heroin, a boy may turn to stealing from his 
then to more serious theft. The girl may r 
prostitution or shoplifting. The sooner 
come to the attention of the juvenile aut! 
the more fortunate they are, because their 
for survival depends upon prompt treat: 
one of our two government hospitals, loc 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort Worth, Te: 








The minimum length of treatment required at 
either of these hospitals is four and a half months. 
Unfortunately, overcrowding makes the situation 
difficult for teen-agers. They are of necessity 
thrown into contact with older addicts whose 
lifetime history of treatment and relapses offers 
the young people scant encouragement. Aside 
from this, however, the outlook for youngsters is 
hopeful. 

Patients and former patients from Lexington 
have recently started their own group therapy 
based upon the religious principles of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Narcotics Anonymous now has 
groups in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Vancouver. 

Such organizations, plus greatly enlarged 
hospital space to care for drug victims, are, of 
course, essential. But because dope traffic has 
grown into a highly organized business, the citi- 
zens of this country must have effective means 
of combating it. This means that we must enlarge 
our narcotics squads, make and enforce stricter 
drug laws, clean out the “pushers” and the entire 
dope criminal organization. 


BuT SELF-HELP ORGANIZATIONS could sweep the 
country, hospitals dot the land, narcotic agents on 
every street corner could fill our jails with 
“pushers” and ringleaders, and we would still not 
reach the preventive point of this epidemic. 


The public must be educated and thus inocu- 
lated against dope. But this moculation center 
against vice, crime, and antisocial behavior of 
every sort is the home. 

Every parent, therefore, should know the signs 
of drug addiction. These are: The youngster be- 
comes sleepy, apathetic, secretive, cranky, and 
unreliable. He loses interest in his school work, 
his hobbies, sports. He locks himself in the bath- 
room for long periods. He takes articles of value 
from the home. He wants to quit school and usual- 
ly does. His arms may be covered with the marks 
of a hypodermic needle. 

If you have reason to suspect that your son or 
daughter has become an addict and your family 
doctor confirms this, go to the local police. Fear 
for the family name must be temporarily put 
aside for the more important duty of ridding 
the family and the community of a dangerous 
source of infection—the persons who are selling 
drugs to your youngster and undoubtedly to 
others. 

Neither the family nor the family doctor is 
properly equipped to help an addict. He must be 
sent to a federal hospital which specializes in 
treatment for narcotics addiction. Address appli- 
cations to: Medical Officer in Charge, United 
States Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, 
Kentucky, or, similarly addressed to the hospital 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 


Narcotics and Our Humbling Task 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES can best guard them- 
selves against self-defeating moralistic endeavors 
through a continuous attack on the conditions be- 
hind specific moral issues. The urgency for im- 
mediate action on narcotics should not blind us 
to the fact that this is but one manifestation among 
many of deep-seated crises afflicting our cities 
and to a lesser extent our whole culture. The very 
life of an individual is being squeezed out of him 
and he must depend upon externals (for some 
narcotics is the newest of these) to overcome the 
void within. Our cities are cesspools of loneliness 
and rebellion; an individual must share most of 
his daily existence with everyone else, yet can 
share his real inner self with few if any. Economic 
and social depravation accentuate this process to 
the point where a person must turn his individual 
destiny into “no destiny” if he is to survive at all. 
The emergence of this type of mass man, product 
of recent history, is hardly a debatable “moral 
issue”; rather it is a fact to which the church must 
speak and act. 

Under the impact of the times the churches have 
begun to inject some badly needed personal 
warmth and piety into their life stream. Like 
inoculation, these practices should preserve the 
existing church bodies against fata] assaults from 


our contemporary culture. However if Protestant 
churches wish to influence our public affairs in 
far greater measure than they now do (and many 
of us so desire), they will have to learn first to 
accept as such the masses inhabiting our urban 
centers, who by and large now acknowledge no 
formal religious faith, then win them over and 
lead them to a new destiny. With such a huge 
and humbling task squarely centered in the life 
of the churches, campaigns against gambling and 
narcotics racketeers, and for better government, 
make much more sense. 

—Hugh Hostetler, in “Narcotics Addiction,” 
Christianity and Crisis, October 15, 1951. 
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Shun Not the Party Caucus! 


THE people are free in a democracy because 
they have power. There is never a vacuum of 
power; where we renounce it, someone else takes 
it up. Politics are made “dirty” by those who 
stay out. If we are responsible about our policy, 
we wish it to have power.—F rom “A Theologically 
Biased Interpretation” by William Miller, in Re- 
ligion in Life, Winter 1951-1952; used by permis- 
sion. 








70,000,000 Unreached-- 
Our Responsibility 


By Jesse M. Bader 


Executive Director, Joint Department of Evangelism, 
National Council of Churches 


This discussion will be helpful supplementary 
material for teaching the International Lesson 
Series (pages 35-47). 


Recent statistics gathered by Christian Herald 
indicate that the present church membership of 
all religious bodies in the United States is now 
85,705,280, which is an unparalleled 55.9 per cent 
of the entire population of the nation. This is a 
net gain of 2,950,987. 

It is interesting to note that in 1900 only 34.7 
per cent of the nation’s population belonged to 
some church where now 55.9 per cent is counted 
in the membership of all the churches. It should 
also be pointed out that while the population of 
the nation was increasing 1.67 per cent last year, 
church membership had a 3.56 per cent growth 
during the same twelve months. Since the death 
rate in the United States amounts to nearly 1 per 
cent, the churches during 1950 had to win more 
than 800,000 new members merely to keep up with 
the year before. 

To achieve this year’s reported net gain, the 
churches actually had to win almost four million 
new members. 

Of course, these membership figures do not 
indicate any spectacular turning to religion. While 
the churches have made great progress in evange- 
lism, yet there are vast multitudes in our nation 
who are unreached. These unreached and un- 
churched multitudes number about 70,000,000 
persons. 

How many are 70,000,000? If they were put 
in columns of six each and marched by a given 
point, two paces apart, and moving at the rate 
of 120 steps per minute for eight hours a day, it 
would take 14 months for these millions to pass 
by. 

In that line of march are children, young people, 
and adults. These need Christ and the Church as 
they need nothing else. Jesus, our Lord, said, 
“Lift up your eyes, and see how the fields are 
already white for harvest.” While the pastors and 
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churches have done well in their evangelisn 
ing this past year, yet there is so much mors 
done, and to be done better, than ever befo: 

Almost without exception, the Protestar 
nominations of the nation have full-time 
taries of evangelism and definite progra 
evangelism with commendable goals. The d 
inations are providing larger budgets for 
secretaries in order for them to carry on 
work. 

Twenty years ago, only one denominati« 
a full-time secretary of evangelism. Now thx 
32 denominations which have a total of 4 
time secretaries. This shows again, that “e 
lism is on the march.” No denominatio 
ahead of its leadership in its evangelism. 

These secretaries of evangelism meet to 
twice annually under the sponsorship of th: 
Department of Evangelism of the National 
cil of Churches in order to share plans and 
ture and also to discuss common problems 
have been meeting in this kind of a fell 
for seven years now. Because of this sha 
program and plans, it has become almost i 
sible to tell a Methodist program from a P 
terian program, or a Baptist program from 
gram of the Disciples of Christ. 

In other words, a new unity and a 
emphasis have come in evangelism throu 
fellowship of these secretaries and their ; 
tive commissions. The denominations, 
without exception, had net increases in m¢ 
ship last year. The Southern Baptists led by 
increase of 318,624. The Methodist Chur: 
second and came up with a net gain of 143 

The denominations are not only on the 
in evangelism today but they are marching 
ly. Much of this unity is experienced tod 
cause of the Joint Department of Evang: 
the National Council of Churches. It has : 
bership of 190, composed of representati' 
ficially appointed by the denominations. 

A half dozen denominations, not memb 
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the Council, send their representatives to the 
meetings of the Department. These have all the 
privileges of the Department except voting. 


THE DEPARTMENT meets twice annually, once 
in May and again in December. The chairman of 
the Department is E. G. Homrighausen of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. The two vice-chairmen 
are Bishop Richard Raines of The Methodist 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, and the Rev. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, pastor of the Delmar Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri. There are six full-time mem- 
bers of the staff. These are: Jesse M. Bader, execu- 
tive director; H. H. McConnell, field secretary; 
Harry H. Kalas, director of educational evange- 
lism; James L. Stoner, director of University 
Christian Missions; Alva I. Cox, Jr., director of 
United Youth Missions; Charles B. Templeton, 
evangelist. 

The 1951 budget of the Department was $102,- 
000. This was the highest amount ever placed in 
the budget for co-operative evangelism. Since the 
new Department of Evangelism of the National 
Council of Churches is a Joint Department, this 
means that most all the other units within the 
Council have appointed one or more representa- 
tives to its membership. In turn, the Joint Depart- 
ment appoints one or more representatives to the 
membership of other units. 

Already, the Joint Department of Evangelism 
has been co-operating this past summer with the 


Division of Home Missions of the Council in 
evangelistic work among the migrants. The De- 
partment provided three preachers who held 
Evangelistic Missions among the Puerto Rican and 
Negro migrant workers. 

Last January and February, the Joint Depart- 
ment sent H. M. McConnell to Japan at the invita- 
tion of the Division of Foreign Missions of the 
Council and the United Church in Japan. He went 
to help train the Japanese pastors and laymen in 
visitation evangelism. He met with remarkable 
response. 

The Joint Department is working in co-opera- 
tion with the Division of Christian Education in 
the work of the National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sions, United Youth Missions, and in the Uni- 
versity Christian Missions. 

Both the Joint Department of Evangelism and 
the denominational commissions on evangelism 
have much the same emphases in their programs. 
The highway of evangelism along which the 
Protestant Churches are marching is a two-lane 
highway with all the lights, green lights. In one 
lane are the denominations, each with its own 
fine program of evangelism. These are working 
on challenging programs and goals which they 
have set for themselves. In the other lane, is the 
interdenominational evangelistic work, much of 
which is carried forward on the national level by 
the Joint Department of Evangelism. 

When a community desires to carry on any 
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evangelistic project, such as visitation evangelism, 
preaching missions, teaching missions, or univer- 
sity missions, then the denominations cross over 
out of their lane into the interdenominational 
lane at a particular time and place, to carry on the 
project together. 


THERE IS A COMMON EMPHASIS today on educa- 
tional evangelism. Through the Sunday schools 
and the homes, there is a stronger effort made to 
teach for a verdict. Largely through the National 
Christian Teaching Mission there has come into 
the Protestant Churches of the nation a new 
technique for the reaching, teaching, and winning 
of others for Christ and the Church. The teaching 
missions take a religious census of an entire 
community on one Sunday afternoon. Then, the 
churches follow up on those not members of any 
Sunday school or church, seeking to throw around 
them fellowship evangelism. 

During the past two years, the Sunday schools 
of the nation have grown twice as rapidly as 
church membership. The enrollment figures for 
1950 show that more than 800,000 more are en- 
rolled than in 1949. Also, the figures show that 
there are 246,240 Sunday schools of all faiths with 
29,775,357 pupils, officers, and teachers. What a 
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Religious Groups in the United States 
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mighty force the churches have for evange 
their Sunday schools! These schools have 


mendous evangelistic responsibility to go 


those not now receiving religious instruct 
There is a common emphasis also on lay 
gelism. It is heartening to know that duri 


past five years the Protestant Churches ha 


lected, trained, and used more than 1,500,0/ 
men and laywomen in personal evangelis 

Much of the increase in church membe1 
the result of the use of this New Test 
method of making new disciples for Chris 
work among the laity is being carried on vig 
ly both denominationally and _ interden 
tionally. 


ANOTHER COMMON EMPHASIS today in evan 
is in the holding of evangelistic mission: 
is being done in local congregations by the } 
themselves, on the local level simultaneous 
also denominationally, by areas, such as th« 
odist Board of Evangelism is doing so succ« 
today. Also, many evangelistic missions ar: 
conducted by the Joint Department of EF 


lism. E. Stanley Jones, since 1936, when |! 


been in America, has held missions of on: 
each, under the sponsorship of the Depa 
Recently, Charles B. Templeton, a youn 
of great evangelistic gifts, has been added 
Department’s staff to conduct missions. H 
sions are three Sundays and two weeks in 

A concerted effort is being made today 
serve the new members. This is a long-tim: 
ess which requires the interest and con 
the entire Church. The Methodists have bs 
first to add a full-time secretary to the stafi 
Board of Evangelism, whose major respon 
it is to help the pastors and churches bu 
new members into the life of the local co: 
tion. Many new and effective pieces of lit: 
are coming from the presses of all the den 
tions to help the pastors in this work of she 
ing the new members. 


THE brotherhood of man is an integr: 
of Christianity no less than the Fatherh 
God; and to deny the one is no less infid: 
to deny the other.—Lyman Abbott. 
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Good or Bad TV?- 


It*s Up to You! 


By Howard E. Tower 


This is the second ina series of articles by church 
leaders on the Christian conscience as it applies 
to the use of modern means of mass communica- 
tion. The first, “The Air Waves Are Yours,” by 
J. Edward Carothers, appeared in the January 
AvDULT TEACHER. The Rev. Mr. Tower is director, 
Audio-Visual Education of the General Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church. 


Ir seems only yesterday that we were talking 
about “When television comes.” Now over twenty 
million receiver sets have been sold in America, 
and the roof tops of most larger cities are honey- 
combed with aerials. 

Television is here! For good or ill, it is a part of 
our American scene. 

On every hand we hear folks talking about the 
television problem. Some laud its contributions. 
Others bemoan its evil effects upon our children— 
their schoolwork, their homework, their morals, 
and so on and on! 

For church people the place to begin dealing 
with television is to recognize that it is here and 
that we must accept it and deal with it as an im- 
portant factor of living. 

You may say, “I don’t have a television set and 
don’t intend to buy one!” But your neighbor has 
one, and even if you can’t see the screen you can 
hear the speaker! And your children can visit 
their neighbors when their favorite puppet is 
holding forth! 

What should be the attitude of the Christian 
family toward television? 

First, we should understand what television is. 
Television is the most powerful means of com- 
munication known to man. It combines words and 
pictures to give a third meaning not included in 
either words or pictures alone. It is more powerful 
than the motion picture because it is more 
intimate. 

The television screen in your home speaks 
directly to you. It is not directed to a mass audi- 
ence. The master of ceremonies presents the 
various entertainers to you. The persuasive sales- 
man-announcer invites you to try the “‘taste test” 
or the graceful hand of a young lady offers you 
a sparkling glass of her favorite brew. 

Unlike radio, television is hard to ignore in the 
home. While radio may make a constant din in 





the home, television adds to the din the attraction 
of pictures, which have the power to hold the 
attention of children even from their play for 
hours at a time. 

We have come a long way in dealing with 
television in the home when we recognize it for 
what it is: a powerful, intimate means of com- 
munication. It is not inherently good or evil. It 
may become either an influence for good or for 
evil in your home. 

But recognizing the power of television is not 
enough. When a television set comes into your 
home, or your neighbor’s home, it presents a chal- 
lenge. That set will either rule your home or 
you will rule it! There can be no neutral ground 
for you. 

First, what are some of the challenges for good 
which television presents? 

Television can serve to bring the family together 
again in the home! Many of the new inventions 
have tended to separate the family. The automo- 
bile, the train and the plane furnish means of 
scattering the family! The motion picture takes 
the family out of the home and often in variant 
directions. 

But television has the power to bring the family 
together to share in a common experience. This 
means more than seeing a program together. It 
provides a.common basis of conversation and 
interest, an opportunity to develop common ap- 
preciations and understandings. 

The fact that television sets are still very ex- 
pensive and that very few families can have more 
than one set presents the family with both a 
problem and an opportunity. When more than 
one program comes over the air at the same hour, 
what program will the family see? Should the 
father or the mother determine the answer? Or 





Reproduced by permission. Copyright 1951 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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“And, remember, kiddies, Arden’s delicious, creamy 
chocolate cigarettes are preferred by more doctors’ 
children than any other brand of chocolate cigarettes.” 
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should the children? Will there be an argument 
every time the program changes? What plans 
will be made for the time when there is no 
program on the air? 

This situation could develop into a constant 
source of family irritation. But it presents a fine 
opportunity for the family to counsel together day 
by day and, on the basis of mutual concern, de- 
termine what is to be seen together! Are we using 
television as a laboratory for democratic family 
living? 

Another contribution television can make to 
the family is that it can help make the family a 
unit of the world family. Television has the power 
to erase the barriers of time and space. Until the 
sessions of the United Nations Assembly were 
televised, that organization was unreal to most of 
us. A family who saw these telecasts now feels 
the reality of the United Nations. The Kefauver 
Committee telecasts made the recent crime in- 
vestigations as real to the family on Main Street 
as they were to the Senate Committee. 


ONE OF THE FINEST CONTRIBUTIONS of television 
is in the presentation of events at the time and 
place the events are happening. The wise family 
will watch the television schedules for such pro- 
grams. 

Another potential contribution of television lies 
in the opportunity it presents to bring religious 
values into the common life of our families. Three 
channels are being opened to realize this potential 
value. 

First, through the National Council of Churches, 
network religious programs are being provided. 
If your local TV station does not carry a network 
religious program sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches, find out why it does not 
carry such a program. 

A second channel for religious television lies 
in the use of religious motion pictures. The more 
recent films of quality produced by the various 
denominations and by interdenominational groups 
are being made available to the National Council 
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of Churches for televising. Again, if no reli; 
films are being telecast in your community, 
out why. 

A third channel for religious telecasting is ‘ 
found in the local community. The church« 
many television areas are working with thei 
stations to provide quality religious prograi 
your TV time schedules do not indicate such 
grams, ask your pastor what can be done a 
the problem. 





Srengegy 


Ir you have read this far, you have said to } 
self long since, “This is not the way I have { 
television. There are more unworthy prograi 
TV than good ones.” 

And, of course, you are right. Present tel: 
ing leaves much to be desired. More tele, 
drama deals with crime and mystery murde! 
with real human issues. Much of the so- 
comedy is crude if not lewd. Television con 
cials are even more offensive than radio 
mercials. Perhaps the lowest point is re: 
when dispensers of alcoholic beverages ar 
sponsors of national baseball telecasts. 

How is the Christian family to deal wit! 
problem? 

First, the Christian family must remembe 
it is their home into which television pro; 
come. The family council must control t! 
ceiver-set switch and not the telecasting st: 
Which is another way of saying that the f: 
must use listening-seeing discrimination. We 
have to let anything come into our home 
harms us! The first thing to learn is how t 
off the set! 


THERE ARE Two further practical approac! 
this problem. Whenever your family enj 
good telecast—fine music, good drama, fine 
newscasts—telephone your local station a1 
them about it. 
The converse of this suggestion is to wri 
station when unwholesome programs or mi 
ing or untrue advertising comes into your 
If it is a nation-wide broadcast, then write d 
to the sponsor of the program. The industry 
that it gives the people what they want 
sure they know what you want and what 
not want. ; 
Television is here! But whether it helps o i 
your family is largely up to you! 
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SMALL crimes always precede great ones 
have we seen timid innocence pass sudds j 
great licentiousness.—Jean Baptiste Raci! 
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THE superabundant wealth of some is by 
due to the poor.—Thomas Aquinas. 
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Group Thinking ina Jury Room 


By Lyndon B. Phifer 


Associate Editor, Adult Publications 


This article, dealing with one aspect of the Chris- 
tian’s civic responsibilities, will be helpful for 
adult groups who are discussing Christianity and 
contemporary problems (see “Forum Re- 
sources’’). 


le YOU are ever called for jury duty, don’t try 
to get out of it. You'll enjoy it. And it may teach 
you something, as it did me. 

Recently I was chosen to serve a three-week 
period as juror in my county’s circuit court. Now 
I’m exempt from jury duty for three years and 
probably will never be called again; but honestly, 
I wish I could serve again, and soon. 

My wish came not very much from the novelty 
of the experience. To be sure, it was a thrill to 
take part in a time-honored Anglo-Saxon pro- 
cedure. For that procedure, depending on unanim- 
ity of judgment, I gained new respect. The ex- 
perience also brought me new insights into the 
philosophy of group discussion. 

But before I go into that, I am happy to report 
that in the panel from which I was selected eight 
woman jurors were chosen for the first time in 
the history of my county. These fortunate ladies 
proved quite as efficient as “twelve good men 
and true,” even though trial lawyers and even 
judges persisted in addressing them, from force 
of habit, as “Gentlemen of the jury.” 

The case that came to the “lady and gentlemen” 
of the first jury on which I served grew out of the 
collision of a motorcycle and a moving van. Wit- 
nesses and depositions filled most of two working 
days (hours: nine to one o’clock). Then came im- 
passioned speeches and rebuttals by the opposing 
attorneys and finally the judge’s charge. Then we 
were on our own. The case was in our hands. 
The experts had “given us the law”; we were to 
weigh the facts. 

In the jury room we elected the lone female 
our foreman. But modestly she refrained from 
leading the discussion. It therefore became a 
group-centered discussion. One might imagine 
that it was a free-for-all, with everybody trying 
to talk at once. But it was not. With admirable 
restraint, each juror waited patiently until he 
could have his say. One after another, quite in- 
formally, told how this or that bit of evidence im- 
pressed him (the lady did not have much to say) 
and what he thought of this witness’ testimony or 
that witness’ behavior on the stand. The common- 
sense angle of traffic conditions was discussed by 
people with driving experience. It seemed to me 
that just about every important phase of the case 


as brought out in the courtroom was discussed. 

I can honestly say that I went into that jury 
room with an open mind. I did not then know who 
was to blame for the accident. But together we 
found out. How? By pooling our thoughts as to 
the evidence in the case. Our group did some 
thinking. We thought as a group. The leaderless 
discussion sort of took care of itself. We thought 
together; talking was secondary. As a result, 
without debate or argumentation, we arrived at 
a verdict after some forty-five minutes of group 
thinking. 

I wish I could say that this experience char- 
acterized all my jury service. But it did not. I was 
on two hung juries. One was a 7-4 disagreement 
(yes, you can try a case with eleven jurors if the 
counselors on both sides agree); the other, 11-1. 
We so reported. The judges did not chide us; they 
rather commended us for not trying to bring 
pressure to bear upon the minority to make him or 
them conform to the majority opinion. Disagree- 
ment, he said, is better than group pressure. 

Two cases resulted in directed verdicts, one 
without leaving our chairs, the other after hearing 
two and a half days of evidence. We were told by 
the judge what verdicts to render. 


To GET BACK to the first case, decided by a proc- 
ess of group thinking, I think I detected the es- 
sential steps in the process of group thinking as 
outlined by John Dewey and developed by Harri- 
son Elliott and others. The question for discussion 
was determined by the case: Which side was 
preponderantly guilty of negligence in the acci- 
dent? Definition of terms was supplied by the 
presiding judge. He told us, for example, just 
what negligence was. 

The judge also supplied much of the analysis 
of the question. (He had a knack for expressing 
the law in terms laymen could understand.) He 
also told us about the alternative decisions (solu- 
tions of the question) we must consider. It was 
our job to analyze all the factors in the testimony. 

Finally, we had to face up to the question of a 
verdict (best solution of the question). Because 
we started thinking together instead of arguing 
with one another, we reached an agreement. After 
that there was a second question to discuss: How 
much damages should the plaintiff be awarded? 
There again we reached a decision through group 
thinking. We considered his hospital and medical 
expenses, the cost of his cycle, his impaired earn- 
ing capacity, possible future complications (the 
young man had suffered a brain injury); and we 
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awarded him what we thought was a fair sum. 
This decision of ours was reported in court. 

But what about the hung juries—the two 
disagreements? Well, it is my opinion that we 
went at each case in the jury room in the wrong 
way. In one case we elected a foreman, who took 
charge at the outset by expressing his own view 
as to a verdict. Unlike a wise discussion leader, 
he did not first try to help the group think to- 
gether and weigh evidence. As a result, sides were 
made up too soon. Opinions on either side hard- 
ened. There was debate. There was argument. 
There was overpersuasion. A mild form of pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the minority. But 
the holdouts wouldn’t budge. A hung jury re- 
sulted. How much better a process of group think- 
ing would have been! 

All this without mentioning Christian education 
of adults! This article is already too long, so per- 
haps the deductions or “lessons” from this jury 
experience should be applied by each reader. I 
cannot forbear, however, from making these few 
observations: 

1. The best discussion is based on group think- 
ing. The leader should keep himself in the back- 
ground. 


2. Group thinking is stultified when the 
expresses his own judgment too soon or at 
to line up sides before a question has be« 
quately discussed. 








3. The success or failure of group thinkir 


discussion depends largely on the relevan« 


question to the welfare of human beings. 


a question is felt to be important to persons 


ing discussion becomes a meaningless exe? 


something done in a vacuum. It may help t 


cise vocal chords, but it solves nothing « 
importance. 

4. Even when group thinking accompan 
cussion, disagreement may still result. ' 
not to be particularly deplored. The intesg 


the discussers must be preserved, and ea‘ 


gain something from an honest facing t 
of a serious problem. 

5. There must not be too many in a dis¢ 
group. Ours in circuit court had only “twel 
men and true’—men in the generic sens« 
term; and we were not crowded into ina 
expression. A double-size jury (church 
class?) of twenty-four or even a triple siz 
do the job; but too many in a discussion gro 
make the experience of group thinking « 


No Service, No Life! 


By Leslie E. Dunkin 


This article will offer suggestions of class projects 
for teachers using the International Lesson Series 
(pages 35-47). The author, Mr. Dunkin, is a free- 
lance writer living in South Bend, Indiana. 


INTEREST in our adult class increases when we 
have something definite for everybody to do, 
something more than attending and listening to 
the teacher each Sunday. This increased interest 
will go far toward attracting other adults, so that 
still greater service can be rendered by the class. 
Class projects will involve the class in responsible 
participation throughout the school, church, and 
community. 

Two dangers need to be avoided. The projects 
should not be centered around the class. Growth 
and development of the group itself is best ob- 
tained by its being actively interested in some- 
thing outside the class as a project. Members at 
work will attract others and hold a steady attend- 
ance. 

The second danger to be avoided is for class 
members to become money-makers, like the mer- 
chants and money-changers in the Temple in 
Christ’s time. Bazaars, sales, selling-things, and 
the like in the long run are harmful both to the 
class, the church, and the church school. They 
tend to place a dollar-mark brand on Christianity, 
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the church, the school, and the class, in th« 
of the people of the community. 

If more money is absolutely needed, tl 
way is to promote and maintain a stew 
education program for individual membe! 
class, school, and church. 

Our projects should not be formal p: 
or teaching missions. However, unselfis! 
tian service and living often become o' 
preaching and teaching to those inside a 
side our class and church. 


THERE ARE two general groups of these } 
for our class. The first of these is directly 
school and church and the second reac 
into the community with Christian servi 
second group brings favorable results 
school and church, even though not done « 
for those groups. 

The projects may be brief or short-time 
or may be something to be maintained or « 
from year to year. The nature of the proj¢ 
depend upon the immediate needs and op; 
ties and also upon the size and membershi 
class. What might be a project in one ch 
community might not be in another. 7 
and membership of the class usually wil 
itself to the demands of the projects. If n 
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sons are needed for a project, others' will be at- 
tracted to it or can be enlisted for it and conse- 
quently become interested in the class. 

The volume and variety of projects should be 
large and wide enough to give everybody some- 
thing definite to do, without placing double or 
triple and more responsibilities on anybody. 
Leadership in only one project should be accepted 
by any member, although help may be given to 
more of them. 

There is no limit to the available or possible 
school or church projects, including the following 
examples: sponsoring a class or department of 
younger ages; the promotion and maintenance of 
subscriptions to the church’s state or national 
weekly or monthly paper; an annual program or 
event such as Easter, Christmas, an anniversary, 
or the like; or any of the other needs or oppor- 
tunities that might arise in the local school and 
church. ; 

One church lacked a parsonage for their minis- 
ter. The adult class volunteered to sponsor the 
drive to obtain and then to maintain a suitable 
house for their church leader. 

In another school and church, the adult class 
is directing the year-around visitation work that 
means so much to every phase of the local reli- 
gious work. 

Another class took over the publicity or public- 
relations promotion for the school and church in 
the community. Not content with merely letting 
the public know what was being done, they helped 
to plan and do things which would be helpful 
publicity for their Christian work. 

As adults, we need to realize that real religion 
exists only as it finds expression in one’s every- 
day life. This leads us to the second general group 
of projects for our class. This is Christain service 
in the community without being exclusively and 
directly for the local church. 

An adult women’s class contacted a county 
home for orphans in their city. A day each month 
is set aside by the women to go there and take 
care of the mending and sewing for the boys and 
girls. They are not paid for this, but those in 
charge of the institution and the boys and girls 
appreciate the women’s all-day visit to their home 
each month. 

The neighborhood in which the church and 
school were located, was in need of a public play- 
ground. The adult class stepped forward to spon- 
sor the establishment and continual maintenance 
of this on a neighborhood-wide basis. 

Another adult class has taken action for each 
public election in the community to try to get 
everybody to cast their vote. They make it a non- 
partisan effort. They have found an intelligent 
and active electorate will select the best officers 
eventually, if not each time. When a vote is taken 
On a question involving a religious, moral, or 
ethical question, this group takes a definite part 








in supporting it—something for community im- 


provement. 

Another adult class started with the grounds of 
their church building and thus started and pro- 
moted a community-wide beautification of the 
homes and yards. 

Another adult class started a safety program 
in the community for the boys and girls and has 
maintained it from year to year. 

A living Christianity is the best advertisement 
and promotion for the adult class, the church 
school, and the church in the local neighborhood 
or community. 
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Faith and Science 


Wuen the scientist, having determined by 
geological investigation that some of our rock 
formations are millions of years old, declares that 
he has shown the Bible to be nonsense, he is talk- 
ing nonsense himself; and that because he is being 
completely unscientific about the Bible’s literary 
origins and its essential character. When, having 
examined the embryos of snakes and humans 
and having found them closely similar, a biologist 
ventures to conclude that this shows that God 
made neither human nor snake, he is just as far 
outside the field in which he is qualified to express 
a judgment. Much of the breath that is being spent 
in modern controversy about religion would im- 
mediately be saved if once we could get clear this 
distinction between the realm of scientific knowl- 
edge and that of religious faith. The two zones 
simply are separate, and in their ways of approach 
they do not overlap at all. 

—From The Superstitions of the Irreligious, by 
George Hedley; 1951; The Macmillan Company. 
Used by permission. 
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More From the Record 


TEEN-AGE USAGE of habit-forming drugs has 
increased 900 per cent since 1946 and has tripled 
in the past two years alone. At the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, 
the only public hospital in the country adequately 
equipped to care for drug addicts, 18 per cent of 
the addicts treated in 1950 were under 21 years 
of age; in 1946, only 3 per cent were minors. In 
New York City, commitments to city correctional 
institutions on charges of narcotics violations will 
have jumped from 1031 in 1950 to an estimated 
2400 for 1951. A special committee appointed by 
Mayor Impellitteri to study narcotics usage esti- 
mated in June, 1951, that there were 90,000 addicts 
and users in New York City alone. 

—Hugh Hostetler, in “Narcotics Addiction,” 
Christianity and Crisis, October 15, 1951. 
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Cultivating 
a Lost Art 


By Fred E. McQueen 


Editor, The Board of Christian Education and 
Publication, Evangelical and Reformed Church 


SomME years ago, when I was giving extension 
courses on the high-school level, I was startled to 
discover that many young people and adults were 
not reading, at least not much more than the daily 
paper. Books were something that bored them. 
Sometime later I felt the tragedy of that fact. I 
was stunned by the discovery that for most per- 
sons life was very commonplace. I was leading a 
group of young professional men and women in a 
discussion of applying the Christian ethic to the 
everyday experiences of professional people. I 
made frequent references to magazine articles and 
to current books. But most references were 
foreign to these students. Such absence of appre- 
ciation of books made my teaching, and even social 
conversation very difficult. 

Reading, like conversation, has become a lost 
art. This concerned me greatly, and the more I 
thought about it, the more I felt that I should like 
to do something to recapture the lost art of read- 
ing. I like books because authors put into words 
what I think and feel, or they say what provokes 
me and stirs my own thinking. 

So I decided that I would try to help others 
capture the lost art of reading. 

One day, as I was walking through a busy sec- 
tion of our city, I saw one of my young profes- 
sional friends. “Hi, Bob,” I called. I hurried over 
to him, so that our conversation would be less 
difficult amid the noises. After an exchange of 
courtesies, I said, “Bob, I have just finished read- 
ing an interesting novel. It discusses the ethical 
problem about which we were talking when I last 
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saw you. But I am a little disturbed abou 
wish you would read the book and give m: 
opinion on it. We can get together sometin 
discuss it. If you cannot get a copy, I'll ler 
mine.” We did not arrange a time to get tos 
but I determined that we would discuss th« 
sometime. 

Bob read the book and we discussed it 
prisingly enough, he recommended it to ot! 
the group. In the course of conversation, 
three other books were mentioned, with 
hints for “points” for discovery. I suggest: 
he read these and we could discuss them. 

Using this same method at other times 
gested books to church-school teachers : 
parents whose particular problem woul 
been less irksome had any reading of boo 
magazine articles been done. 


THE METHOD I USE is simple; but it has a « 
purpose—to get friends and acquaintances | 
my “unseen friends,” to let them speak t: 
irk them, if necessary, or agree with them 
give them a sense of achievement in their t! 
Some of these unseen friends we may nev« 
again, but we can scarcely forget them. 

Here briefly is the method: Whenever | 
a chance meeting with friends, recall an iss 
was “talked about,” and suggest to them a | 
an article that has some bearing upon the 
Arrange a time for a discussion of it |: 
course this keeps one busy reading in man 
of interest. 


See ea ee 
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One time the method backfired on me. I had 
been endeavoring to get a young doctor to read 
in other fields than his own profession. That the 
method used succeeded was apparent when the 
young doctor began to suggest different kinds of 
books to me. With keen delight, he would hand 
these to me. Many persons have been introduced 
to reading in this way. 


HERE IS ANOTHER LITTLE AID that I have used to get 
adults to cultivate the art of reading. On the in- 
side cover of a book that I want some persons to 
read I put a few comments about the book, points 
of my agreement or disagreement, and raise a few 
questions about the development of the theme. 
On a slip of paper I sometimes type a statement 
about the influence of the book and follow this 
with a list of names and addresses of persons (all 
acquainted with each other), whom I want to 
read the book, suggesting that when the book has 
been read, each person pass it on to the next one. 
If anyone wants to comment about the book, he 
may do so. Sign the paper and paste it to the 
other slip or under it. Only the names of persons 
who are acquainted with each other should be sug- 
gested on the list. Strangeness must be kept to 
a minimum. 

The journey of such a book would be an inter- 
esting diary. It should always furnish “topics” for 
discussion or conversation. I recall that one book 
passed around in this way was read by thirty 
persons, including many teen-agers. 

In using this method, caution must be observed. 
Not every book has wide appeal. Persons who 
have lost the art of reading, or who have never 
developed it, should only be introduced to books 
and articles in this way if the books or articles 
deal with a problem of which the reader is keenly 
aware. This is a very utilitarian use of a book, but 
it opens up a new world of relations and gradually 
stirs within the reader a desire to launch out and 
read other books. To a limited manner, this 
method works with more technical and profes- 
sional books. 

Why not try this technique to get persons to 
cultivate reading? It also is a simple method, but 
with this method there is a possibility of the loss 
of books. 


GO THROUGH YOUR LIBRARY, select a number of 
books that you have read and which you feel that 
others would profit by reading. On some occasion, 
at a church-school class meeting, at the closing of 
a season of study, or just before going on a vaca- 
tion, have these books available. Tell the persons 
present that you have selected a number of worth- 
while books that you would like to put to better 
use than “resting” on the shelves of your library. 
Tell them to take one or more of the books, read 
them, pass them on to other persons, keep them 
in circulation for the summer, and eventually 
“send them back home.” Of course your name and 


address should be on the inside cover—or per- 
haps you have a bookplate that would serve this 
purpose. 

Just this past summer I distributed about 
seventy-five books—books for children, teen- 
agers, young people, and adults. Each book was 
read by at least two or three persons. Not all the 
books were returned, and it is difficult to put a 
tracer on them. Eventually more “lost books” will 
be returned to me. ; 


IT HAD NEVER OCCURED to me that my concern to 
get people to read would show itself at many un- 
planned situations. Frequently, we have friends 
in to enjoy a meal and social evening with us. 
They know that they can invite some friends of 
theirs to join us, however, not without announcing 
it. On a few of these occasions a young scientist 
invited another scientist, who had just come to 
the city, to join us. During the meal our conversa- 
tion followed in the most congenial manner, lead- 
ing sometime to decided differences of opinion. At 
these moments, I would refer to statements made 
by this or that author in one or another book or 
article. And, as if to back up the accuracy of the 
reference or to refresh my memory, I would get 
the book, and hurriedly leaf through it. In search- 
ing for the book, I would also pick two or three 
others and bring them with me. 

Naturally, our conversation would take a turn 
to books and the value of reading, and the harm 
that radio had done to the art of reading. On the 
table in the living-room I would have other books 
that soon attracted the attention of the guests. 
Frequently, these were picked up, leafed through, 
and often they expressed a desire to read them. 

Just before the scientist left the city, in express- 
ing his appreciation for the pleasure that he de- 
rived from the hospitality of our home, he said, 
“There are few homes where I have been a guest 
that I was more stimulated to read and to discuss 
books than yours.” This indicates that one can 
become an instrument by means of which other 
persons will come to have an appreciation for 
reading in many and wide fields. The daily paper 
may be put aside for books of lasting kind. 

I am convinced that if we ourselves enjoyed 
the companionship of unseen author friends, and 
if they have influenced us to any degree, we 
should not keep the experience to ourselves. We 
are obligated to open up new areas of the in- 
fluence for these authors. A worth-while service 
is rendered to both the author and to the person 
to whom his books are introduced. What more 
helpful way to deepen one’s convictions, to estab- 
lish firm foundations for life, to broaden one’s 
outlook and to gain a clearer perspective than by 
“listening” to what authors have to say? 


, YY 
THE best mirror is an old friend.—Spanish 


proverb. 
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Judge Tatum: “I tried about ten thousnd youngsters under seventeen .. . 
only seventy-one of them went to Sunday school and church regularly.” 


Crime and Our Hope of Curbing 


A Review of Crime in America 


CRIME IN AMERICA, by Estes Kefauver ' is 
one of the most challenging books of this genera- 
tion. It presents facts with a somber warning that 
to save America from without, the nation must be 
saved from within. Every American should read 
and reread this book and ponder on its implica- 
tions. It should be required reading for every 
school child from the junior high school grades up. 
It is a worthy volume to be studied by Sunday- 
school groups and churches that they may be 
informed of existing conditions, and being in- 
formed may combat these conditions through the 
power of the Gospel. 

There have been whispers and rumors of crime, 
of crooked politicians, and of a tie between 
gamblers, criminals, and some law-enforcing of- 
ficials. This book concretely gives evidence of the 
truth of this and reveals the cancer which is 
spreading through our body politic. 

It is found that too often the layman in the 
church has considered crime beyond his zone of 
concern, except occasionally to shake his head and 
say, “It is terrible. Something ought to be done 
about it.” The facts revealed in this book show 
that the crime situation is such that each layman, 
as well as all citizens, can do something about it 
and must do something about it, if it is to be 
corrected. The book is delightfully written, easy 
of reading, lucid in style. One has the feeling as 
he reads along that Estes Kefauver is sitting at 
his side telling him of what the committee learned. 

The investigation was not for the purpose of 
gathering facts for the prosecution of anyone, but 
to get a true picture of just what the national 
crime situation is, if such exists as had been 





1 Crime in America, by Estes Kefauver; Doubleday and Company, 
1951; 333 pages; $3.50. 
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rumored. The investigation could only cove! 
part of crime which crossed state lines. Loca 
ditions could not be explored except as the) 
into interstate transactions. The book is the: 
limited to this extent. 

Senator Kefauver, committee chairman 
ably assisted by four other senators, Herb 
O’Conor of Maryland, Lester C. Hunt of W 
ing, Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, and C} 
W. Tobey of New Hampshire. 

The Committee began its work on May 10, 
and ended it on September 1, 1951. More 
eight hundred witnesses appeared before i 
hearings began in Miami, Florida, and from * 
went to Tampa, New Orleans, Kansas City, ¢ 
land, St. Louis, Detroit, Los Angeles, San | 
cisco, Las Vegas, Philadelphia, Washington, 
cago, and New York City. The Committe« 
covered that there is not only a national « 
situation of mammoth proportions but al: 
international ring known as the Mafia. 

Not too much could be learned of the M 
activities. It originated in Sicily and evident! 
its headquarters there now. It has to do prin 
with the smuggling and disposing of narcoti 
is world-wide in its operation, with America | 
its most lucrative field, and has represent: 
generally well distributed. The Mafia is most 
less in its activities. When one becomes a me 
of it, he is always a member. None can with 
If a member gives any information that n 
lead to prosecution or if anyone tries to 
Mafia operations, the result may be death. 

On the national scale, the Committee founc 
a nation-wide crime syndicate does exist i: 
United States, loosely organized but cob 
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enough to work together for mutual profit. Its 
activities, in the words of Senator Kefauver, “are 
controlled by a foul and cynical partnership of 
mobsters, venal politicians and conscienceless 
business men—including accountants and lawyers 
—who travel under the false mark of respecta- 
bility.” The centers of crime in the United States 
today are two: one in Chicago and the other in 
New York City. From these points it spreads its 
insidious web throughout America. 

The Committee found further that, “although 
dishonest politicians and office holders are a small 
minority compared with the thousands of devoted 
honest public servants, political corruption in the 
United States seems to have sunk to a new low.” 
In every center investigated, there were found 
some policemen, constables, and detectives who 
took their small bribes, often amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars annually, to protect gamblers and 
other malefactors. Sheriffs and bigger fry often 
cut themselves in for a percentage of the take, in 
some instances amassing a fortune. 

The Committee found that hoodlums, grown 
rich in crime, are infiltrating into legitimate busi- 
nesses to an alarming extent. Organized crime is 
big business. Gambling activities alone have an 
annual turnover of an estimated 17 to 25 billion 
dollars, with the biggest portion going to the 
organized criminal syndicates. 

Organized crime in America has gone through 
three cycles. Before the National Prohibition Act 
was passed, organized crime in America had to do 
principally with dope smuggling, the operation of 
brothels, and white slave traffic. 

After the passage of the Prohibition Act, which 
ended December 5, 1933, organized crime began 
to come of age. This period, known as the bloody 
twenties, was one characterized by bootlegging, 
making and selling illegal beer, hijacking trucks 
loaded with hard liquor, and fighting among those 
operating rum-running boats bringing liquor from 
Canada and the Caribbean Islands. Mob violence 
broke out. Rival gangs fought for supremacy in 
territories. Murder became the standard tool for 
enforcing the criminals’ wills. 

When the “noble experiment” ended, the gang- 
sters had to turn to other activities, and they 
naturally turned to gambling. For this to be suc- 
cessful they had to lease wire facilities of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company and their 
subsidiaries and to have the co-operation of local 
law enforcement officers. 

During this last period, gangsterism has come 
of age. Gangsters have tried to soft-pedal murder 
and ruthlessness, but they use violence and mur- 
der if necessary. They have tried to become re- 
spectable, taking part in welfare programs and 
community activities. Many of the leaders have 
amassed fortunes. Many of them have become 
millionaires. Many live in mansions and often 
have country estates of hundreds of acres. Their 


principal wintering place is Miami Beach, Florida. 
They also frequent Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

It has been suggested from time to time that 
the solution to the crime situation is to legalize it. 
One often hears it said, “Legalize gambling, horse 
racing, and the like. Let the state control it and 
get taxes from them.” The Committee went to Las 
Vegas, Nevada, to study how legalized gambling 
worked out. It was the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that legalized gambling is a failure. 
Nevada’s gambling centers have become head- 
quarters for some of the nation’s worst mobsters, 
hoodlums, racketeers, and other inevitable para- 
sites who spring up like weeds where gambling 
operations are carried on. The state has had to 
hire a larger police staff to try to control the 
situation. Taxes derived are meager, and there is 
no way of knowing if the state gets its just share. 

The last chapter of the book lists twenty-two 
recommendations which the Committee feels if 
carried out would smash the crime syndicate. This 
list is not complete but is worthy of study. 


For TWELVE YEARS your reviewer was judge of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Nash- 
ville, Davidson County, Tennesee. As I read Crime 
in America, my conviction was confirmed that the 
only hope for controlling crime in America is for 
the people of the Church to take their rightful 
place of influence in the community and exercise 
it dynamically. Unless they do so, crime cannot be 
controlled. Too long local conditions have been 
left to the machinations of the politicians. I am 
not suggesting that the Church as a body become 
embroiled in politics; but I am suggesting, among 
other things, that good men of the Church act 
whenever possible in public service, that they 
combine themselves with others on community 
committees for the alleviation of crime conditions, 
and that they vote in elections for the best man. 
If a good, reliable man has not offered himself 
for public office, we should jom with others to 
get such a man in the race. If a public official be- 
trays his trust, we should help remove him from 
office or defeat him in the next election. The most 
vital offices affecting crime are those of sheriff, 
chief of police, and enforcement officers, including 
attorney generals, and mayors. Crime cannot 
flourish unless these ignore or participate in it. 
Most of all, I would suggest that the only hope 
of curbing crime is the living of the Gospel in the 
home, and in the community. While I sat as Judge 
of the Juvenile Court, I tried about ten thousand 
youngsters under seventeen years of age for vio- 
lating the law. In only one case did the father and 
mother attend Sunday school and church regu- 
larly. In another case, the mother went to Sunday 
school and church regularly and taught a class, 
but she was a divorced mother. Of the approxi- 
mately ten thousand youngsters, only 71 of them 
went to Sunday school or church regularly. These 
facts are not peculiar to my community, but are 
generally true of all reporting Juvenile Courts. 
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The Christian in Politics, by Jerry Voorhis; 
Association Press, 1951; 136 pp., $1.75. 


Reviewed by JAMES A. Mackay 


Former Congressman Jerry Voorhis has writ- 
ten a little volume entitled The Christian in 
Politics which will be interesting and valuable to 
all persons who would like to see our political life 
reflect more of the teachings of Jesus. It is a book 
that reflects the experience of a Christian layman 
who speaks with the authority given him by ten 
years of service in the United States Congress as 
a representative from the State of California. 

The importance of this book rests in the fact 
that the author points out the problems confront- 
ing the citizen and the officeholder, and he sug- 
gests some of the things Christians must do if 
they are to be effective in politics. 

Democracy, he points out, offers greater oppor- 
tunities for the development of the minds and 
spirits of people than any other form of govern- 
ment. Three fundamentals of democracy, in his 
opinion, are: first, the constitutional right of the 
people to decide a course of action; second, the 
people must assume this responsibility to decide; 
and finally, they must know the means and 
methods whereby they can carry out their deci- 
sions. It is with the method and means that this 
author deals primarily. 

Mr. Voorhis believes that a new spirit, a spirit 
of responsibility to the word of Christ on one 
hand and to our fellow human beings on the other 
is beginning to move through the churches of 
America. He believes that the active assumption 
of responsibility on the part of Christians in the 
area of citizenship will be necessary if we are to 
survive the present crises. 

The author asks some interesting questions 
and suggests some answers. Are there Christian 
political issues? Shall one run for political office? 
What does it take to win elections? 

Mr. Voorhis demonstrates that there is an 
enormous price to pay, that a tremendous amount 
of thought and study must be devoted to our 
political life in order that one can identify the 
Christian issues. Frequently, he points out, the 
choice is not as simple as a choice between good 
and evil but is rather a choice between two alter- 
natives, neither of which is perfect. 

For the person who enters upon an active career 
of politics, Mr. Voorhis shows that one must ex- 
pect opposition and must expect to be misrepre- 
sented, and he must realize that he may be de- 
feated. Perhaps the two most arresting paragraphs 
about a Christian’s responsibility in politics are to 
be found in his definition of the Christian’s duty: 
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“It is the duty of telling the simple tru’ 
putting one’s fellow citizens on guard a 
falsehood from whatever source and ho’ i 
cleverly packaged. It is the duty of helping F 
fellow citizens to see the real facts of ou 
today through uncolored glasses and to mal 
their minds on the basis of all the evide: 
Americans and Christians should. 

“Public opinion controls politics in a dem: 
rather than the reverse. Public opinion 
opinion of many individual people. Every 
that one person says to another has some 
ing upon it. And the words of those who ta! 
trouble to inform themselves thoroughly; 
and then to speak with their neighbors 
over the years, have a measurable eff< 
good.” : 

There are discussions of school boards 
councils, state legislatures, and the Cong: i 
the United States. At each level, the aut 
consecrated Christian can make a contribu 
he will become thoroughly acquainted wit 
problems. Since there is so much public : 
toward our government, sincere Christia: 
have influence out of all proportion to thei 
bers. 

In dealing with the question of how to 
mine right from wrong in politics, Mr. V 
says there is no simple formula for findi: 
right decision. However, he outlines certain 
posts in the form of practical applicati: 

Christian truths. 

The book would not be complete wit! 
chapter on pitfalls to be avoided. Here are t! 
falls: a Christian must not assume that his « 
will be rewarded with ready and univer 
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“The next hour of eye rest and silence comes 
through the courtesy of the book publishers of An 
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claim; on the contrary he must expect opposition. 
In the second place, he must not fall into the error 
of thinking that he can navigate successfully with- 
out much hard work. Finally, he must not assume 
that because he has been elected once or twice that 
he will be elected indefinitely. He must recognize 
that it may become necessary for him to take a 
stand and be defeated because he has taken the 
stand. - 

Mr. Voorhis outlines a faith to live by, and he 
concludes by stressing the urgency of strengthen- 
ing our government so that democracy will flour- 
ish, and so that our society will be a place in 
which the minds and spirits of men can grow in 
the image of God. 


I Am a Protestant, by Ray Freeman Jenny; 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951. 239 pp. 


Reviewed by JAMEs S. WILDER 


In the last few years there has been an increas- 
ing number of books about Protestantism coming 
from the presses of America. Naturally, this has 
not occurred without cause; and that cause is not 
hard to find. 

The twentieth century has witnessed an intensi- 
fied effort on the part of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to make America Roman Catholic. 
The general Protestant reaction has, on the 
whole, been extremely tolerant toward this open 
and avowed purpose of the Roman Church; but at 
the same time, this avid proselyting has created a 
renewed interest in Protestantism and its distinc- 
tive beliefs. It has shaken many Protestants out 
of their complacency and started them thinking. 
They are asking important questions like: “How 
does Protestantism differ from Roman Catholi- 
cism?” “What is the truth about these two systems 
of the Christian religion?” “Why am I a Protes- 
tant?” 

In an effort to help the layman to understand 
better his Protestant faith, Ray Freeman Jenny, 
the minister of Bryn Mawr Community Church 
in Chicago, has written I Am a Protestant. This 
book is an affirmation of faith. The first definition 
of the word “protest” is, according to Webster, 
“to assert, to aver, to affirm.” When a Protestant 
becomes merely a contestant, he has fallen from 
his true role. To protest, therefore, means basically 
to testify or to witness. And this book is an af- 
firmative witness to the principles and powers of 
Protestantism. In Dr. Jenny’s words, “It is neither 
an attack on the Roman Catholic Church nor a 
defense of the Protestant Church. It is a pro- 
Protestant pronouncement.” 

The opening chapter is a strong statement of 
“Why We Are Protestants.” Our forefathers had 
good reasons for becoming Protestant and today 
we need a fresh understanding of the sixteenth- 


century Reformation and a better knowledge of 
the spiritual principles at stake in that great 
schism if we are to meet the challenge of Roman 
Catholicism and secularism. 

“Great movements are largely the result of dar- 
ing souls who help ideas become realities.” In the 
two succeeding chapters, Dr. Jenny gives brief, 
interesting, and accurate accounts of the lives of 
the principle reformers, Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, and John Knox, and through their lives 
recounts the fascinating story of how those ideas 
“whose time had come” were woven into the 
complicated pattern of the Reformation. 

In clear, understandable, nontechnical terms, 
Dr. Jenny discusses what he calls the “Four 
Pillars of the Protestant Faith”: the priesthood 
of all believers, salvation by faith, the right of 
private judgment, and the authority of the Bible. 
Laymen will find the discussions of these precepts 
extremely helpful, and ministers will find them- 
selves referring to these sections again and again. 
The closing chapters confront the Protestant 
Churches with their greatest sin—narrow denomi- 
nationalism. Dr. Jenny pictures the strong chal- 
lenge of a world of evil over against a divided 
Protestant Church, but he is not despondent. He 
is filled with faith and confidence in the future of 
Protestantism because of the growing ecumenical 
movement. 

Dr. Jenny’s book is not only informative and 
challenging; it is inspirational as well. He has a 
passionate and poignant way of writing that con- 
vinces and inspires. 


The Gospel of God, by Anders Nygren; The 
Westminster Press, 1951; 104 pp., $2.00. 


In this volume one of Europe’s greatest theolo- 
gians writes in a popular style about the meaning 
of the Christian gospel. 

Addressed primarily to the clergy, the book 
deals with such matters as the function of preach- 
ing, the place of the sacraments, the gospel in 
teaching, and the gospel in the churches and in 
the world. Anders Nygren is bishop of the Diocese 
of Lund, Sweden. 


Our Reviewers 


James A. Mackay is Representative from De- 
Kalb County, General Assembly of Georgia. He 
serves as a member of the Board of Stewards of 
Glenn Memorial Methodist Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. . 

James S. Wilder is minister of First Methodist 
Church, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





God Reveals Himself 


to Israel — 


Mar. 2: Israel’s God Becomes Known 


As the Universal Creator 


by W. A. Smart 


Biblical Interpretations 


Our title indicates that Jehovah, the Hebrew 
God, in the course of time became the “Universal 
Creator.” In a sense this is true, and yet it contains 
a paradox. All primitive peoples believed in a 
multiplicity of gods, and many of them were tribal 
or national gods who were thought of as presiding 
over one limited territory and its people. Yet few 
of these people would have hesitated to ascribe to 
their national god functions which covered the 
whole earth, including its creation. In fact, the 
creation stories in Genesis seem to be related to 
stories which the Babylonians told about their 
gods. 

Possibly one reason they ascribed universal 
functions to local gods* was that the people be- 
lieved in their gods because they had first found 
them there. Early man felt the earth quake, and 
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he knew that no man was strong enough to sh 
the earth like that, so there must be somet! 
more than man, a god. Similarly he found go: 
the wind, and the fire, and other natural ; 
nomena. This was the state which Elijah 
reached when he had to be taught to look 
god elsewhere than in the earthquake and v 
and fire (I Kings 19: 11-13). 

Thus primitive men found gods in the wor! 
nature around them, but they were not yet s 
ciently contemplative to realize that these s 
natural phenomena which they were ascribin 
their gods were also taking place all ove 
world. They still thought of their gods as k 
though they attributed world-wide function : 
them. : 

It seemed perfectly natural, therefore, that ) 
God of the Hebrews should control the sun 
the moon (Joshua 10:12-13), and that he sh: 
make the stars fight on his side in a battle (Ju 
5:20). The earliest story of creation, writte: 
the tenth or ninth century before Christ. attrib 
the creation of the world and all that is in it to 
God of the Hebrews (Genesis 2). It would so 
strange to suggest that maybe the gods of 
Babylonians or the Philistines had anything t: 
with creation. The idea that the tribal god 
single nation had universal functions see 
quite natural. 

This same interesting phenomenon is f 
frequently in the prophets before the Exile, 
as Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. After the EF 
when the existence of other gods had 
denied, such universal significance was n 
naturally given to Jehovah, and Psalms and 
specially, are full of it. The heavens declar¢ 
glory of the Hebrew God (Psalms 19:1); by 
word of Jehovah the heavens were made and 
waters of the sea were gathered (Psalms 3 
7). The earth was Jehovah’s and the ful! 
thereof; for he had founded it upon the sea 
established it upon the flood (Psalms 24: 1-2) 

38: 1-38 is a magnificent statement of Jehor 
control of the world. 

The experiences of the Exile had done mu: 
further this idea of God’s creation and co: 
of the world. Before that great crisis, the idea 
been rather assumed, and quite provincial 
was said above, it seemed perfectly natura 
divide the world up among local deities and 
to ascribe to each one of them the same we 
wide functions. But during the Exile in Baby| 
more than at any other one time, monoth: 
was born among the Jews. It was emphatic: 
denied that any other god except Jehovah exi 
He was the one, universal God, and so he 
naturally the Creator and Sustainer of the v 
world. 

This was inevitable, if their religion was to 
vive at all; for in Babylonia the Hebrews f 
the same nature which their Judean God 
directed back in Palestine. The sun rose just 
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same, and followed the same course across the 
heavens. The same moon and stars were here, 
and were behaving in just the same way. The 
rain was the same, and the drought. The earth 
yielded her increase to the farmer and his toil 
was repaid in the harvest. Birth was the same, and 
death. 

These were things which Jehovah had super- 
vised back in Judah. Yet they were just the same 
here in a land which was not the Holy Land, and 
these local people were saying that they were all 
being done by their Babylonian gods. 

The battle was drawn, and the Israelites ac- 
cepted the challenge to their faith. One world 
meant one God. Jehovah was functioning here 
just as he had functioned back in Jerusalem. The 
so-called gods of these powerful and self-confident 
heathen were no gods at all. 

That was one of the favorite themes of Second 
Isaiah, who wrote down there in the Babylonian 
Exile. One can still smile as he reads the “debunk- 
ing” of the Babylonian idols in Isaiah 44: 9-20, 
and one can still be moved by the classic descrip- 
tion of the majesty and power of Jehovah as he 
is compared with them in Isaiah 40: 12-31. 

There is one God, Creator and Sustainer of the 
world. We started by believing in gods because 
we found them in the world: we close by believ- 
ing in one God because we live in one world, a 
universe and not a multiverse. Monotheism thus 
belongs to science as truly as to religion. 


Aids to Teaching — by W. McFerrin Stowe 

During the Exile the Hebrews had a difficult 
time rethinking their concept of the power, place, 
and function of their God. Their religious faith 
was shaken to its foundations by their defeat, the 
destruction of the Temple and their captivity. 
They had to do one of two things; they had to give 
up their religion or they had to rethink their reli- 
gion. Fortunately for all succeeding generations, 
their faith was too great to be destroyed or cast 
aside, so to rethink their religion was an essential. 

Our lesson today deals with a new concept of 
God, hammered out by the Hebrews on the anvil 
of experience and disillusionment during the 
Exile. It is that Jehovah is the universal creator. 

To prepare this lesson, the teacher should read 
the Scripture passages listed in Adult Student, 
keeping in mind the development of the idea that 
Jehovah is the universal creator. Then the mate- 
rials in Adult Student and ApuLT TEACHER should 
be studied carefully with two questions in mind: 
(1) What should be my purpose in teaching this 
lesson? (2) What will be the best way to teach 
this lesson? 

Purpose: This lesson will be successful if mem- 
bers of the class come to understand how, out of 
difficulties, the Hebrews in the Exile came to new 
understandings of God; how the Hebrews began 


to realize that he is “the universal creator”; and 
what this concept did for the Hebrews and what it 
does for one today. 

INTRODUCTION: There is a parable of the Orient 
told by Lin Yutang of an old man at a fort. This 
old man and his son lived in an abandoned fort 
on the the top of a hill. One day his horse was 
gone and his neighbors came to express sympathy, 
but the old man inquired, “How do you know this 
is bad luck?” Some days later his horse returned 
leading a number of wild horses. So his neighbors 
returned to congratulate him. But the old man 
said, ‘““How do you know this is good luck?” Soon 
the son was riding one of the horses and his leg 
was broken as a result. So again his neighbors 
came to express their sympathy, but the old man 
demanded, “How do you know this is bad 
luck?” The following year there was a war, and 
because the old man’s son was a cripple he did 
not have to go to the front. 

This ancient wisdom of the Chinese suggests 
to us that we cannot tell many times what actually 
is good for us and what is evil. So it proved with 
the defeat and captivity of the Hebrews, the de- 
struction of the Temple, and the demand of cir- 
cumstances that they rethink their concept of 
God. Any contemporary Hebrew would have said 
that the captivity was the worst thing that could 
have happened to his race, but today, viewing the 
results from, the perspective of the ages, we can 
say that this difficult experience was the cause of 
the Hebrews rising to new and glorious heights in 
their concept of God. 


I. Primitive Concepts 


Now begins the discussion portion of the lesson 
and the questions listed below are to stimulate in- 
terest and create class discussion. 

1. Did the early Hebrews think of Jehovah as 
the God of creation? Was he the only God? What 
was his relation to other gods? What was his re- 
lation to thé earth and the world? 

2. Read in class Judges 5:20. What kind of a 
god does this indicate? Read Joshua 10:12-13. 
What is the concept of diety expressed here? If 
Jehovah could control the sun and the stars, did 
he also control all things everywhere? Why not? 

3. What effect did the pre-exilic concept of 
the creatorship of God have upon the Hebrew 
attitude toward other people and other countries? 
What effect did the concept of other countries 
concerning the creation have on the Hebrew con- 
cept? From what peoples or nations did the 
Hebrews seem to get some of their ideas of 
Jehovah as creator? Was this good or bad? What 
was good about it? What bad? 


II. The Exile Creates Problems 


1. What was the major religious problem 
created by the Exile? What dilemma faced the 
Hebrews? Why did they not give up their God, 
Jehovah? Since they would not give up faith in 
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“Then the Lord Answered Job Out of a Whirlwind.” William Blake, artist. 


Jehovah, what did they have to do? What new 
ideas came into their thinking about God? 

2. Baker declares in Adult Student: “In the 
midst of the fear and bewilderment that marked 
captive Israel, there arose Second Isaiah to de- 
clare triumphantly that the nation was only shar- 
ing the pangs of the creative process. Yahweh had 
not completed the creation with the mere produc- 
tion of physical things.” What is meant by this? 
Do you agree? Why or why not? Is this a revolu- 
tionary idea in religion? What was it to mean to 
the Hebrews? 

3. For Isaiah’s faith read in class Isaiah 40:8. 


III. The One God 


1. Among the ancient peoples was it necessary 
to worship only one god? Did the early Hebrews 
believe in gods other than Jehovah? Have some- 
one in class read I Samuel 26:19, Micah 4:5. 

2. Smart says, “One world meant one God.” 
What does this mean? Did this mean conflict be- 
tween the gods of the Babylonians and the God 
of the Hebrews? Have someone read Isaiah 44: 
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9-20. What do you think of that passage? 


someone now read Isaiah 40: 12-31. What is 1 
this? Contrast it to the ideas concerning th: 
of Babylon expressed in the passage rea 


previously. 

3. Read in class Isaiah 45:18, 22. What w: 
about such an idea? What important? H« 
portant is it to us today that such an idea i 
What difference does it make to our lives w] 
hold the concept of a divine creator? 

In conclusion, read the closing paragr: 
Smart’s comments above. 

ASSIGNMENT: Urge the class to study tl 
terials in Adult Student for next Sunday 
read the Scriptures listed. 


But he who does what is true comes 
light, that it may be clearly seen that hi: 
have been wrought in God.—John 3:21. 
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Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 

What do we mean by “holy”? We have become 
so accustomed to interpreting religion in terms of 
goodness that we frequently think that “holy” 
means “good.” To call an immoral man holy 
would seem a contradiction in terms. 

But a little reflection makes us see that this is 
not the real meaning of holiness; for we call many 
things holy which have no character at all. We 
speak of the “holy temple,” but a building can 
not be moral. Similarly we speak of holy vest- 
ments, and holy places, and the Holy Land, and 
the Holy Book. 

The original meaning seems to have been 
separated, or withdrawn from common use, be- 
cause of association with God. That which is holy 
has been described as “separated from common 
use and contact by supernatural sanctions.” The 
most common usage refers to things dedicated to 
God. 

In early times holy things were considered 
dangerous. Since God had marked them off for 
himself, man must not touch them. An interesting 
story in I Chronicles 13: 9-10 tells how a man, with 
the best intentions, put his hand on the ark of God 
to steady it on the wagon, and was struck dead 
by God because the ark was holy (compare also 
Exodus 29:37; Leviticus 6: 27-29). 

This is the meaning of the unfortunate transla- 
tion “accursed” which occurs so many times in 
our King James Version of the Old Testament. 
Things were accursed, not in the sense that they 
were evil, but because they were specially con- 
nected with God and therefore a curse rested on 
anyone who failed to recognize his claims. 

In its earliest form this was much like “taboo.” 
And it was contagious, passing from one object to 
another almost as though it were a physical sub- 
stance (Ezekiel 44:19; 46:20; compare also Isaiah 
65:5). 

The Temple was holy because it was the house 
where Jehovah dwelt, and there were degrees of 
holiness as one came nearer to the part of the 
Temple where the ark, representing the actual 
presence of Jehovah, was. The outer court was 
open to everyone, including Gentiles, but any 
Gentile going beyond that was killed. Then by 
degrees one approached, through increasing de- 
grees of holiness, until he came to the Holy of 
Holies, the very dwelling place of God, which no 
one could enter except the high priest, and he only 
once a year. 

The idea of God as removed from man by his 
power and greatness is so characteristic of the 
Old Testament that we become used to it. 


“Who is there like thee, so glorious in holi- 
ness, 


Mar. 9: ISRAEL’S GOD REVEALS THE MEANING OF HOLINESS 


So awe-inspiring in renown, such a wonder 
worker?” (Exodus 15:11-12 1). 


“Terrible art thou, O God, from thy sanctuary” 
(Psalms 68: 35 2). “Holy and terrible is his name” 
(Psalms 111:9 #). In a passage of peculiar poetic 
beauty Isaiah represents this majestic God as de- 
stroying everything that exalts itself, while men 
go into the caves of the rock from before his 
dreadful presence (Isaiah 2:10-21). 

The mood of today has taken much of this holi- 
ness of God, and the corresponding awe of man in 
God’s presence, out of our religion, and religion 
has suffered terribly as a result. In our attempt 
to make God a “good fellow,” a sweet spirited 
companion, we have made him very much like 
ourselves, and we have lost in reverence and the 
feeling of creatureliness. 

If one could imagine himself confronted by 
some visible appearance of God, he would prob- 
ably be amazed at his own terror. 

It is primarily in Isaiah that this chasm be- 
tween God and man is interpreted in terms of 
morality as well as in terms of power. God is 
infinitely pure, and man is sinful. 

In the familiar sixth chapter, Isaiah sees God 
“high and lifted up,” a perfect picture of the holy 
God. The reaction of Isaiah is not merely a feeling 
of weakness in his part, but of impurity. He was 
“undone” because he was a man of unclean lips 
dwelling in the midst of a people of unclean lips. 
One of Isaiah’s favorite names for God is “The 
Holy One of Israel.” 

Similarly, Amos thought of sins as profaning 
God’s holy name (Amos 2:7). And Habakkuk, 
addressing God, says, 

“Too pure of eyes art thou to look upon 

wickedness, 


And thou canst not gaze upon wrongdoing” 
(Habakkuk 1:13 4). 


In our emphasis on a soft, sentimental type of 
love, we usually overlook the holiness in Jesus’ 
conception of God, though it is so constantly em- 
phasized. Over and over again Jesus reminds us 
that God will not overlook evil, but will cast “both 
soul and body into hell.” 

But real holiness cannot stop there. It has a 
passion for the holiness of others also, and that is 
love. In Hosea 11:9, Jehovah seeks the salvation of 
Israel just because he is holy. 

“I will not carry out my fierce anger; 
For I am God and not man, 
The holy one in the midst of you.” 5 


1 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


2 Ibid. 
3 [bid. 
4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
























































A view of the Wilderness in which the children of Israel 
spent forty years after their flight from Egypt. (Inter- 
national News Photo.) 


Similarly, in Jesus, God expresses his holy 
love in his desire to save men. Christian theology 
has had difficulty in reconciling the holiness of 
God and his love: in the heart of God they are 
probably the same thing. 


Aidsto Teaching — by W. McFerrin Stowe 


The lesson today is concerned with holiness, 
another attribute of God as discovered and ex- 
pressed by the Hebrews. The term holy as in- 
terpreted by the early Hebrews is so different 
from our connotation of the word that it is hard 
to realize how such a change could take place in 
meaning. When we speak of the Holy God we 
think of his greatness and his goodness, but this 
idea is a development which has taken thousands 
of years to achieve and even the highest concept 
of holiness before Christ lacks the warmth and 
beauty which he gave to the term. 

Therefore, in teaching this lesson in which the 
holiness of Jehovah is discussed it should be 
recognized and fully admitted that at best the 
Hebrew concept of holiness carried an austerity 
and coldness which lacks the pulsating and per- 
sonal warmth of Jesus’ interpretation. 
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In teaching this lesson, reference should 
made often to specific passages of Scripture, : 
these should be read aloud in class by some m« 
ber. Usually it is good to let everyone look 
such a passage and follow along in their Bible 
it is read. They will listen more attentively, 
derstand it more clearly, and enter into the « 
cussion of it more readily. The teacher, of cou 
will need to be familiar with these passage: 
advance and ready to interpret them if mem} 
of the class find them difficult. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to } 
the members of the class understand what 
meant by the holiness of God, how this conx 
developed and changed, and the implicatio: 
this belief for a person’s religious life. 

INTRODUCTION: The class session might bs 
with a statement such as follows: 

Words have reputations just like people 
and it is amazing how a word can get to run 
around in the wrong crowd and lose its rep: 
tion; or how it can get in the right crowd and 1 
on a finer and better reputation. The word “H« 
has had an interesting career. Today none of 
especially want to be called holy. We do not n 
being called good, fine, honest, capable, just, 
ligious, but we begin to squirm if someone be; 
speaking of us as holy. Yet we sing with rever: 
and appreciation, “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord 
Almighty!” What is the difference? We consid: 
proper and good to speak of God as holy but 
do not feel comfortable if the word is used in 
erence to one of us. 

Why is this true? Let us look at the histo 
this word “holy” and see how far it has come { 
its early beginning and see that its proper 
notation is in reference to God and not to man 


I. The Primitive Concept of Holiness 


There follow questions of a type that cai 
used in creating a discussion. The teacher 
not use these exact questions, but these are 
gestive of the kinds of questions, one leadin 
the next which will bring out facts and ic 
relative to the major question: What was 
primitive concept of holiness? 

1. We think of holiness as associated with ¢ 
ness. Did the primitive Hebrews have this s 
idea? What was their idea of holiness? Do 
remember what Baker says about this? 
goodness, but aloofness characterized its natu: 
is separative, not cohesive; distinctive, not sin 
Withdrawal from the normal experiences of 
rather than identification with them constit 
its singular trait.” 

2. How do you imagine the idea of holine 
being separativeness arose? Why would a p: 
tive people thus conceive of their god? If ma 
accident or on purpose invaded God’s holi: 
what resulted? Have someone read aloud Ex 
33:20 and Judges 13:22. What is your reacti: 
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these passages? Read Isaiah 6:2. Why did the 
seraphim cover their faces with two of their 
wings? Whom did they want to avoid seeing? 

3. Baker asks: Does your belief in God’s holi- 
ness lead to a sense of separation from him? Does 
such a sense give rise to what is sometimes 
called “a holy fear’? If so, how can we recon- 
cile these feelings with the statement in I John 
4:18: “There is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casts out fear. For fear has to do with punish- 
ment and he who fears is not perfected in love.” 

4. Have someone read Exodus 29: 37 and Leviti- 
cus 6: 27-29. What do these tell us about the primi- 
tive concept of holiness? Why did they think 
holiness is contagious? How did the Hebrews 
counteract this danger of contagion through this 
magic of holiness? Who were the persons that 
could do this, according to the Hebrews? What 
were the results of this idea concerning the priests 
and how did they counteract it? 


II. Holiness Grows in Meaning 


1. Baker states: “Although she never outgrew 
her priests, as the ministry of Jesus makes us 
acutely aware, Israel’s expanding experience soon 
changed God’s magic into might and his aloofness 
into transcendence. It was not his jealousy, she 
learned, but his greatness which made him holy.” 

Have members of the class read aloud Psalms 
47: 7-8; 77: 11-13; 99: 2-5; Isaiah 49: 7. 

2. Do you consider this an advance in the con- 
cept of holiness? Why? Does this take away from 
Jehovah’s dignity? Does it remove value from his 
majesty? Does this concept engender fear? Re- 
spect? Love? Which? 


Mar. 16: ISRAEL’S GOD PROVES HIMSELF AN 


Biblical Interpretations 


by W. A. Smart 


“Evangelistic” would scarcely be the word to 
describe the religion of Israel. It did not seek con- 
verts; for nobody joined it. It belonged to the 
nation, and people were born into it as people are 
born into American citizenship. 

The only way in which an outsider could be- 
come a member of the Jewish religion was by 
becoming a naturalized citizen in the Jewish na- 
tion. Jehovah worship was a monopoly of the 
Israelites. 

More than that, their God Jehovah was usually 
thought of as actually hostile to other people, 
since they were rivals, or actual enemies, of his 
people Israel. It was much easier for the Israelite 
to think of his God Jehovah as destroying his 
enemies than to think of his converting them. 

But that is not by any means all the story; for 
the ideas which the Israelites had about their 
God, and which developed with the passing of 
time, inevitably made their religion bid for accept- 
ance by the whole world. 


3. Have someone read aloud Ezekiel 36: 22-23. 
What is meant by this passage? Is this a miscon- 
ception? Is it an emerging concept of God’s respect 
for himself? Is this wrong? Baker quotes Albert 
C. Knudson as saying: “Self-respect lies at the 
very basis of the moral life. No one can lose his 
self-respect without losing both the respect of 
others and the respect for others and so become 
fundamentally immoral . . . God must, as God, 
be true to his own nature, to his own position in 
the world, and so must demand reverence from 
men.” ! Do you accept that idea? Why? 


III. The Prophets Add to Holiness’ Meaning 


1. Rising above the early concept of separate- 
ness and adding content to the idea of majesty, the 
prophets put soul into the idea of holiness. Have 
members of the class read Amos 5:14, and Hosea 
6:1-6, and Isaiah 6:5. Discuss each of these pas- 
sages, inquiring what added element is to be 
found in them above the earlier ideas. 

2. Now have someone read Matthew 22: 37-39, 
and ask: What does Jesus add to the Hebrews’ 
concept of holiness? When one believes and 
follows this interpretation of God’s holiness, what 
is the result upon the person? 

In conclusion, ask each member of the class to 
think carefully as to his own concept of holiness 
and see if it is adequate. 

ASSIGNMENT: Urge members of the class to 


read the Bible materials listed and the lesson in 
Adult Student. 


1From The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament; Abingdon. 
Cokesbury Press; used by permission. 


EVANGELIST 


Though it should not be pressed too far, the idea 
that Jehovah God presided over nature and over 
history made it easy to think that he was revealing 
himself to others besides the Israelites. If the 
heavens declared the glory of Jehovah, then his 
glory was declared to all who could see the 
heavens, and not to Israelites only. If Jehovah 
made the sun to rise, and set the stars in their 
places, to that extent he was making himself 
known to everybody and was blessing everybody. 
The Israelites did not know the word “nature.” 
All nature was to them Jehovah, and therefore 
all people, even those who did not know him, were 
living under his blessing. 

Similarly with history, another word which 
the Old Testament does not know because all 
history was Jehovah in human affairs just as 
nature was Jehovah in the outside world. Isaiah 
says that Jehovah was responsible for the cam- 
paign of the Assyrian army, and Amos says it was 
Jehovah who brought the Philistines out of 
Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir, just as he 
brought the Israelites up out of Egypt (Amos 
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9:7). In a surprising passage Isaiah represents 
Israel and her two chief enemies, Egypt and 
Assyria, sharing together the blessings of the fu- 
ture (Isaiah 19: 23-25). 

This reminds us of the evangelistic side of 
Jewish messianism. Most frequently messianism 
was nationalistic and exclusive, but some souls 
rose to a higher view. In a familiar passage quoted 
by two different prophets (Isaiah 2:1-4; Micah 
4:1-5) the future is predicted not as a time of 
conquest, but rather as a time when other nations 
will voluntarily take over the religion and cul- 
ture of Israel because they realize its superiority 
to their own. Israel will not conquer the world 
but convert it. 

The overthrow of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the sufferings of the Babylonian Exile, and 
the persecutions of the following years, had 
diametrically opposite effects upon the Israelites. 
Some were made resentful, and looked for the 
final destruction of the Gentiles. Such was the 
hope of the author of Daniel. But others were 
softened by their sufferings, and attained a 
broader sympathy for all people. We mention 
only two, though the Old Testament contains 
others. 

Second Isaiah, in passages which still amaze us, 
interprets all the sufferings of his people as Je- 
hovah’s method of winning those who were per- 
secuting them (Isaiah 42: 1-6; 49:6; 52:13 through 
53:12). The famous 53rd chapter, which antici- 
pated the spirit of the vicarious suffering of Jesus 
so strikingly, was originally an interpretation of 
poor Israel suffering in her captivity, despised 
and rejected of men. The surrounding nations 
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Arabs resting at an age-old well in Palestine. (Photo by George Pickow from Three Lions.) 





were amazed when they ultimately realiz 
it was all for them. Israel had been captu: 
taken to Babylonia only in order that Isra: 
might be known by the foreign nations. 

It would be a severe test of our patriotisn 
to suggest that the chief role of America n 
to suffer nationally—even to suffer defi 
the blessing of other countries. But that \ 
author’s interpretation of his nation’s suf 

But the most missionary book in the Old 
ment is the exquisite and misunderstox 
story of Jonah. Jonah, the prophet in tha 
represents the bitterly nationalistic spirit : 
to above. 

When Jehovah told Jonah to take his 
to the Ninevites, the arch enemies of Is: 
went as fast and as far as he could in the « 
direction. Nineveh was east from Jerusal 
Jonah started for Tarshish, the city whi 
farthest west in their world. Salvation wa 
Jews, and Jonah, like many other Israel! 
sented its being shared with the heathen. 

When the city of Nineveh finally turn: 
hovah God, Jonah pouted in frustration 
sentment, but God shamed him. Did Jona 
to God’s concern for the 120,000 b: 
Nineveh? The babies in Nineveh were Gx 
and the objects of God’s love as truly as th 
in Jerusalem. Racial barriers crumble, 
enfolds all men in his love. 

We are fond of saying that the religio 
Old Testament is a religion of law and thi 
of the New Testament a religion of gr: 
this is terribly unjust to Israel. Their 
started from the pure, unmerited grace o 
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he brought the Hebrews out of Egypt and made 
them his people. Nowhere in the Old Testament 
do they think of themselves as legally meriting 
God’s goodness. And finally, in Second Isaiah and 
in Jonah and elsewhere, we have a God who 
loves not only the Jews, but all peoples. 


Aids to Teaching _ by W. McFerrin Stowe 


Last Sunday we followed the growth of the con- 
cept of holiness from its original idea of separate- 
ness to the eoncept of holiness as expressed by the 
prophets and finally by Jesus. The lessons for 
this Sunday and next will deal with God’s seeking 
as an evangelist and God’s saving. Each of these 
lessons ought to be especially important to mem- 
bers of the class. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to help 
the class see how God has ever had as his purpose 
“to seek and to save that which is lost,” and how 
this purpose characterized his relationship with 
the Hebrews and how it characterizes his relation- 
ship with us. 

INTRODUCTION: The teacher may want to begin 
this lesson by following the idea of Smart and 
saying: One of the early characteristics of the He- 
brew religion was its separateness from other reli- 
gions and to speak of evangelism in relation to it 
is false. For Jehovah was the God of the Hebrews 
and he and they were fighting their material 
enemies. There was no idea of going out to convert 
another person or race to Jehovah because that 
was the privilege of birth and not intended for 
others. Like American citizenship, one was born 
into the Jewish faith. However, was that God’s 
idea, or was it the Hebrew people’s idea of God? 
God is the same “yesterday, today, and forever,” 
and the Hebrews were slow in recognizing his 
love for all people. 

Our lesson today, therefore, is especially inter- 
esting as we trace the pursuing love of God. One is 
reminded of the poet Francis Thompson’s personal 
experience told in poetry of how God, like a 
“Hound of Heaven,” pursued him until finally he 
surrendered and accepted the joy of this love. So 
it was with the Hebrews and God’s pursuing love. 


I. The Passion Which Redeems 


1. Why do you think God keeps pursuing one 
with his love? What does he want from that one? 
Why does he want our love and obedience? What 
does it mean to him? 

2. Do you think God has always felt this way 
toward his children? Baker says: ‘When the gates 
of Eden are barred behind the sinful forebears 
of the race, and they trudge fearfully into the 
unknown, the brokenhearted Lord of all the earth 
walks at their side.” 

3. When the children of Israel were in bondage 
in Egypt, did God care? Why? How did he show 
his care? How did he continue to show his con- 


cern? Who were some of the men he sent to lead 
and guide the Hebrew race across the centuries? 
Do you think he still sends leaders to guide us in 
a day like this? Who has he sent across the years 
since the birth of Jesus? > 


II. Partner With God 


Jehovah not only sought to lead individuals 
and through the individuals the nations; but also 
he used the nation of the Hebrews as a redemptive 
force in his world. 

1. Did Israel always believe that she was an 
instrument for the fulfillment of God’s plans? 
Where did she get this idea? Did she live up to 
it? Did this give Israel a relationship of equals 
with Jehovah? Note what Baker says about this: 
‘“. . Because of his undying love for his people, 
Jehovah was admitting them into an important 
area of his life in much the same way that an 
able executive, out of affection for a talented 
younger man, offers him a junior partnership in a 
flourishing firm.” Do you think that is a good 
illustration of Israel’s covenant with God? Why? 

2. If Israel was to be true to its relationship, 
it must know Jehovah’s will and way. How did 
they find this? “How is law an evidence of love?” 
Was this covenant binding on Jehovah, too? Read 
Jeremiah 33: 20-21. 

3. Why did the Hebrews think that they had 
been chosen for this special love? Have someone 
read Deuteronomy 7: 7-9. 


III. The Family Reveals God 


Have a member of the class be prepared to 
tell the story of Hosea. This should be assigned 
in advance so it can be told well. 

1. What do you think of the story of Hosea? 
Do you believe that is a good description of God’s 
care for us? How did this experience help the 
Israelites get a clearer vision of God? Have some- 
one read Hosea 2: 19-20. Do you feel Hosea’s heart 
being wrung out as he utters these words? Do you 
think they are what God says about us? Do they 
wring the heart of God as they did Hosea’s. 

2. We have usually thought of Jesus as the 
first one to teach that God is a Father. Is this true? 
Had the Israelites used this comparison to show 
the love of God? Was it likely that Jesus was 
taught this idea of God as Father by Mary and 
Joseph? Why? What did Jesus do to this concept? 

3. Have a member of the class read Jeremiah 
3:4, 19. Have a member of the class read Isaiah 
64:8. Have someone read Psalms 103:7, 13. Have 
someone read Hosea 11:1, 3-4. What do these 
verses tell of the Hebrew concept of God? 

Concuiusion: If God is one who loves us like a 
Father and seeks for us as Hosea did Gomer, 
what should our attitude be toward him? How 
does he feel when we reject him? How does he 
respond when we accept him? 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask the class to bring their Bibles 
next Sunday and before Sunday to read the 
Scripture and the lesson in Adult Student. 
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Mar. 23: ISRAEL’S GOD SHOWS THE WAY TO SALVATION 


by W. A. Smart 


Biblical Interpretations 


The word “salvation” in our topic for today 
is one of those words which has been used so 
much that it has acquired various theological 
overtones, differing with the theological view- 
points of the users. Such words, which mean 
different things to different people, tend to con- 
fuse religious discussion instead of to clarify it. 
It frequently helps if we can use less technical 
language. 

Salvation simply means rescue, and being 
saved means being rescued. Religions can be 
helpfully classified in terms of what they try to 
rescue people from, and what they try to rescue 
them to. 

Some individuals think in terms of the rescue 
of the group and others of individuals; some seek 
salvation for life in this world and others for 
salvation in a future world; some seek rescue from 
physical evils, such as pestilence or atomic bombs, 
and others from moral evils. But every religion 
of salvation looks to its God (or gods) for rescue 
from some evil with which man is unable to deal 
alone, and for the achievement of some blessed- 
ness which man cannot achieve in his own 
strength. 

When religion was being thought of in national 
terms, before the Babylonian captivity, salvation 
was naturally the salvation of Israel. Speaking 
of Israel’s conflict with the Egyptians, Isaiah said, 
“But Israel is saved by the Lord with an everlast- 

ing salvation; 

You shall not be put to shame or confounded 

forever and ever” (Isaiah 45:17.') 

Jehovah also saved Israel from drought and 
famine and pestilence, but most often it was from 
foreign nations. It was natural that the chief 
emphasis on such salvation was connected with 
the two most dramatic crises in their history; the 
saving of the Hebrew slaves out of Egypt under 
Moses when their religion had its beginning, and 
salvation from the Babylonian captivity centuries 
later when it looked as though their religion might 
have its end. Both situations were beyond the 
power of man. Therefore, in both the supernatural 
power of God was necessary for the salvation of 
Israel. 

Such salvation is frequently predicated on the 
righteousness of Israel. All through the prophets, 
Israel is warned that if she persists in her immoral 
living she will forfeit God’s salvation. “For three 
transgressions of Israel, yea, for four, I will not 
turn away the punishment thereof.” 

But also this salvation is predicated on the 
righteousness of God who has promised to make 


1 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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his people great, and therefore can be depend: 
upon to do it. The righteousness of God and |! 
salvation of his people are frequently linked * 
gether, specially in Second Isaiah and the Psall 

Of course the last stage of this hope for t 
salvation of Israel was the Messianic hope, whi 
among the Jews was hope for a Messianic : 
more than for a Messianic person. According 
that hope, God would destroy all enemi 
whether they be hostile armies, or Satan and 
angels, or suffering, or death, and the redeen 
Israel would live forever in perfect bliss. 

Religion as personal and individual rather t! 
national became much more prominent after 1 
Exile, as is seen in such postexilic books as Psa! 
and Proverbs. And of course salvation beca 
personal salvation, and not salvation of the nati 

The Jewish sages applied to the individual 1 
same message that the prophets had spoken 
the nation: that Jehovah would reward the ris 
eous with material well-being and social presti 
Religion was the way to be saved from all the 
to which flesh is heir. That is almost the only n 
sage of the Book of Proverbs, and it runs thro 
many of the Psalms. 

But the moral insights of the ancient Jews w 
deeper than this. 

In the first place, it simply was not true | 
there was any equation between moral chara: 
and salvation from life’s suffering. Too m 
righteous people suffered. The Book of Job 
written to insist on this. 

But further still, it was not possible to 
righteous in God’s sight. 

The whole Old Testament does not give 
portrait of one single man who did not have 
moral failures, including Abraham, Moses, Da 
and the rest of the great. Sin did not con 
merely in concrete evil deeds, which he mi 
therefore also refrain from doing if he wor 
The sin was in the man, not in his acts. The px 
was that he was the kind of being who wouk 
such things. Jeremiah said that it was as inte 
to man as spots to the leopard or the black 
to the Ethiopian. 

What man needs, then, is not merely to b: 
proved but to be remade. He might improve |! 
self, but only God could make him a new 
in his thoughts and impulses and desires. 

The 51st Psalm is our classic. The author | 
himself to have been born into iniquity, an: 
cannot remake himself. He can only cry to 
for salvation, or rescue, from his deep sinful: 

“Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
And renew a right spirit within me.’ 

From that point, the Old Testament poin 
the New, with its doctrine of redemption thr: 
Christ and rebirth in the Spirit. 
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Aids to Teaching — by W. McFerrin Stowe 


The events through which our world has passed 
during this first half of the twentieth century, and 
is passing now, has helped many to rediscover 
the sinfulness of sin. You cannot see a Dachau 
and a Lidice, a Nagasaki and a Hiroshima without 
knowing that man is subject to sin. When we be- 
gin to realize the sinfulness of man we begin look- 
ing about for a power strong enough to save man; 
for we have learned that man cannot save himself. 
Therefore, the members of most adult classes are 
deeply concerned about the subject of this lesson. 
They want to know if God saves and from what 
and to what. So this lesson should begin with our 
present dilemma and let man’s discovery of God’s 
salvation in the past throw light upon our path 
today. 

Purpose: This lesson’s purpose will be to help 
the class members see that men always stand in 
need of salvation, and that God’s salvation is 
available as was discovered by the Hebrews. 

INTRODUCTION: The class session can be opened 
by a statement such as: Communism is threaten- 
ing the world today and the great question is, 
What can save us from it? We doubt if atom 
bombs can; for they destroy and impoverish, and 
communism thrives on poverty, hunger, and hate. 
A parallel question which thoughtful people are 
facing is, how can we as individuals be saved from 
the weakness and inability to handle our fears and 
problems and temptations. We are faced as a 
world and individually with the age-old question 
of our own weakness, folly, and sin, and how we 
can be saved from them. Our lesson today deals 
with this as a problem faced by the Hebrews and 
then gives the answer they found. 

Smart says: “Salvation simply means rescue, 
and being saved means being rescued. Religions 
can be helpfully classified in terms of what they 
try to rescue people from, and what they try to 
rescue them to. Some think in terms of the rescue 
of the group and others of individuals; some seek 
salvation for life in this world and others for 
salvation in a future world; some seek rescue from 
physical evils, such as pestilence or atomic bombs, 
and others from moral evils. But every religion of 
salvation looks to its God (or gods) for rescue 
from some evil with which man is unable to deal 
alone .. .” 


I. Our Need for Salvation 


1. Do you consider Smart’s statement correct? 
If so, what do you think is our great need? What 
-do-you think we need to be saved from? What 
do you personally want to be saved from? What 
do we need to be saved to? What do you per- 
sonally need to be saved to? 

2. Why do we need to be saved as individuals? 
Why do we need to be saved as a nation? As a 
world? How can we be saved? What is our part in 


this? What is God’s part? How can we get God to 
do his part? How can we get men to do their part? 

These questions are so important that it would 
not be unwise to spend most of the period on them. 
The answers should not be lighthearted, unthink- 
ing replies. This should be time of deep thinking 
of a type that many of the class members have 
not done relative to our present world conditions. 
The remainder of this lesson should throw light 
on these questions and their answers. 


II. Salvation as Deliverance 


1. Was the Hebrew concept of salvation similar 
to that of other cultures of their day? Why was it 
so superior? Baker asks: “Is it sufficient for us 
merely to have faith in God in order to find salva- 
tion? Does what we believe concerning him have 
any influence on the kind of world we build?” 
Why? 

2. What was the early Hebrew concept of sal- 
vation? What did they want to be delivered from? 
Have someone read Psalms 34:6 and Jeremiah 
14:8. What are they seeking to escape? Read II 
Samuel 3:18. What does this indicate to be the 
desire of salvation? Have someone read II Samuel 
22:3, Psalms 59:2. For what are these writers 
seeking? 

3. What was the great experience of salvation 
for the Hebrew people early in their history? 
How was this escape from the Egyptian to color 
the Hebrew concept of salvation for ages to come? 
Is some of our thinking still influenced by this? 
What? How? 

4. Was there always a relationship in early 
Hebrew thought between victory in war and 
Jehovah? What was this relationship? What was 
this early idea about the sin of the Hebrews and 
the land on which they lived and its productivity? 
Have someone read II Chronicles 7:14. What is 
meant by the term “heal the land”? 

5. What were the defects of this early concept 
of salvation? Do we have any of them in the 
thinking of our day? Do we often hear people 
speaking of salvation merely in terms of the 
material? What is wrong with this? 


III. Salvation, a’ Personal Affair 


This group of questions are intended to point 
out the events that led the Israelites from their 
idea of salvation of the nation to a concept of per- 
sonal salvation. 

1. What effect did the worship of Baal have on 
the Hebrew idea of national salvation? Did living 
each on his own land add to this movement toward 
individualism? 

2. Who were some of the prophets who em- 
phasized the place of the individual? Who was the 
great prophet of personal religion before the 
Exile? Why was Jeremiah able to speak on this 
subject with authority? 

3. What events of the Exile gave emphasis to 
personal salvation? What leaders helped this idea 
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along? Have someone read the following passages, 
discussing each in the light of this new recognition 
of the individual: Jeremiah 31: 31-34; Ezekiel 36: 
25-29; Isaiah 43:25; 44:22. What are your con- 
clusions after listening to these passages? Why? 

In conclusion, ask each member of the class to 
open his Bible to Psalms 51 and read it silently, 
thinking of it in relation to our personal and 


Mar. 30: ISRAEL’S GOD DISCLOSES 


by W. A. Smart 


Biblical Interpretations 


The problem of suffering is one of the ultimate 
problems for both religion and philosophy, and it 
is safe to say that no religion and no philosophy 
has ever explained satisfactorily the existence of 
suffering in the world. It was touched on in last 
week’s lesson in discussing salvation, and we will 
look at the Old Testament teachings about it a 
little more in detail today. 

It was perfectly natural that in the earliest days 
men were satisfied with saying that Goa did it; 
for that was their explanation for everything, 
good or bad. God sent the rain and God sent the 
drought. God gave victory in battle and God 
gave defeat. God gave the rain and God withheld 
the rain. Similarly, God gave joy and God gave 
suffering. 

It depended, of course, on whether God was 
pleased or displeased, and in the early days God 
was thought of as being so whimsical that it was 
not always easy to tell what would please him. 
He was willing for people to wear clothes made of 
some substances but not of others, to eat some 
kinds of food but not others. For some queer 
breach God tried to kill Moses (Exodus 4:24), 
and he refused to speak to Saul because his son 
Jonathan had quite unwittingly eaten honey on 
which a curse had been put (I Samuel 14: 24-30, 
37). This was the day of taboos, which were not 
unlike modern superstitions, according to which 
some spirit of evil will work harm to people who 
violate the taboos on the number 13, on black cats, 
ladders, broken mirrors, and the like. 

Eventually, of course, God was thought of in 
more moral terms. While many of the old taboos 
remained, his demands had increasingly to do 
with sin and righteousness. But all suffering was 
still the work of God, and could be avoided by 
pleasing him. 


“The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; 
But the way of the wicked shall perish.” 
“The wicked shall be cut off.” 

“Thou hast made the Most High thy habitation; 
There shall no evil befall thee.” 

“Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold, 

And see the reward of the wicked.” 
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world problems. Then have the group rea 
aloud in unison as a prayer of confession and 
salvation. A few words preceding this indica 
our need for God in our day should make tl! 
helpful experience. 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask the class to bring their Bi 
again next Sunday and study the materials { 
Adult Student and the Bible selections. 


THE CHARACTER OF SUFFERIN 


This little formula, that piety produces p 
perity, and that suffering is the result of 
might almost be called the orthodoxy of the 
Testament on the subject of suffering. The 
torical books and the prophets thus explai 
the sufferings of the nation Israel, and the Ps: 
and Proverbs similarly explained the suffe: 
of individuals. 

The idea has amazing survival value. Ps: 
37, 73, and others are perplexed because it + 
not work out in experience, and Job and Ec« 
astes flatly deny its validity, but people 
persist in interpreting suffering as God’s d 
punishment for sin, and conversely, religion 
guarantor of exemption from suffering. Thi: 
behind all foxhole religion, and behind 
mother’s brokenhearted question as to wha‘ 
could have done to make God take her pr: 
baby from her. 

Though this is the orthodoxy of the Old 7 
ment, some of the later writers found other n 
ings in suffering. Proverbs 3:11-12 is typi: 


“many passages in which the purpose of suff 


is found to be the enriching of one’s chara 
an idea which is probably gaining increasin 
ceptance today. Without suffering of some 
physical or mental, we would all probably | 
superficial as butterflies; for character is, at 
in part, the deposit left by suffering wo) 
borne. 

And the vicarious character of some suff 
is also recognized in the Old Testament, t! 
it is usually thought of as a New Testament 
trine. In Isaiah 53 the sufferings of Israel in 
are interpreted as the means of redeemin: 
pagan foreign nations, and in Hosea 11:1 
Jehovah’s brokenhearted love seeks the re« 
tion of his people Israel. There is no higher 
pretation of suffering than this. 

It was late in the life of Israel before 
baffled by the problem of their continued s 
ing, began to push its solution off into a life 
death. The future life is not a characteristi 
Testament idea. Though the Israelites th: 
that the departed went underground to Sh 
was not a place of rewards and punish: 
Existence there could scarcely be called 
There was no joy, no meaning, no good 0! 
There was no knowledge of God in the grav 
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There are in the Old Testament only two clear 
statements of rewards and punishment after death 
(Isaiah 26:19 and Daniel 12:2). Both of them are 
in very late writings, and neither of them predicts 
a universal resurrection of all people. They are 
timidly feeling after the idea, so to speak. Both 
passages were born of times of awful persecution 
and suffering, and they dare to believe that this 
cannot be all for those who are dying. Those who 
suffer such things this side the grave must surely 
have some compensation on the other side. 

Here, as in so many areas, tracing the thought 
of the Old Testament leads us up to the thresh- 
old of the New. As was said in the beginning, no 
religion can adequately explain suffering, and so 
faith has pushed the problem off into another 
world where all will be made right. 


Aids to Teaching — by W. McFerrin Stowe 


The problem of suffering has never been solved, 
and this lesson today will not solve it; however, 
it should show how, from primitive interpreta- 
tions of the reason for suffering, the Hebrews 
climbed in their interpretation to the high concept 
expressed by Second Isaiah (Isaiah 53). 

The more developed interpretations of the 
Hebrews seem to point in the right direction, 
although not giving the complete answer. How- 
ever, in the twentieth century since Christ, many 
individuals are still clinging to pre-Christian in- 
terpretations of suffering and some, instead of 
rethinking their faith, lose it in time of suffering. 
Primitive concepts of the cause of suffering likely 
will be held by some members of every class that 
studies this lesson. This gives the teacher a fine 
opportunity to help class members to a more ma- 
ture and Christian understanding of suffering. 

Purpose: This lesson will be successful if mem- 
bers of the class learn the various steps taken by 
the children of Israel in their understanding of 
the problem of suffering, and if the members of 
the class accept for themselves the redemptive 
concept of suffering as expressed by Second Isaiah 
and demonstrated by Jesus. 

INTRODUCTION: This lesson might begin with the 
statement: Have you ever known a good person 
or a fine family that seemed to have everything 
go wrong? They had suffering and sickness and 
sorrow piled on top of each other until you 
wondered why God allowed such a thing to 
happen. Have you ever had things to happen to 
you that seemed to contradict the idea that God 
loves you and cares for you? Have you ever 
wondered why there should be cancer and war 
and earthquake and so much suffering in our 
world if God really rules and if God is good? 

Yes, all of us have asked these questions, but 
have you found a satisfactory answer? The He- 
brews asked these questions too, and today we 





The Israelites building the Temple. Gustave Doré, artist. 
(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


are going .to examine some of their answers to 
see if they will help us as we try to interpret 
God’s love and our suffering. 


I. Primitive Answers to the Problem 


This group of questions should bring out the 
early and inadequate answers given by the He- 
brews to the problem of suffering. 

1. What was the first answer given by the 
Hebrews and by most primitive people as to the 
cause for suffering? In those early days, did they 
consider Jehovah to be a law-abiding, predictable 
God? If not, what kind of God was he? Can you 
cite illustrations of Jehovah being a God of 
caprice? Have someone read Exodus 4:24. What 
would you say of this? Have someone read 
I Samuel 14:24-30, 36-43. What kind of God 
would act in this way? Is the idea that Jehovah 
was a God of caprice an adequate answer to the 
problem of suffering? 

2. Smart says: “This was the day of taboos, 
which were not unlike modern superstitions, 
according to which some spirit of evil will work 
harm to people who violate the taboos on the 
number 13, on black cats, ladders, broken mirrors, 
and the like.” Do you agree with Smart? Do you 
personally still follow any of these superstitions? 


II. Sin and Suffering 

This series of questions should investigate the 
relationship between sin and suffering and dis- 
cover how the Hebrews considered this relation- 
ship. 
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1. Do you think that there is a relationship 
between sin and suffering? What is it? Is all 
suffering caused by sin? Why do you think not? 
Smart says: “. .. People still persist in interpret- 
ing suffering as God’s direct punishment for sin, 
and conversely, religion as a guarantor of exemp- 
tion from suffering. This lies behind all foxhole 
religion, and behind the mother’s brokenhearted 
question as to what she could have done to make 
God take her precious baby from her.” Do you 
agree with Smart’s statement? Why? If sin is not 
the cause of all suffering, is it the cause of some? 
Does sin always lead to suffering? How do we 
distinguish between the suffering as a conse- 
quence of sin and suffering that is not such a con- 
sequence? 

2. Let us go back now and look at the Hebrew 
idea of sin and suffering. Did the Hebrews decide 
that suffering and sin were related? Have some- 
one read I Samuel 14:27. What kind of sin was 
this? Have someone read Genesis 4:1-10 and 
Exodus 32:30. What kind of sins were shown 
here? Have someone read I Samuel 14:32; and 
look at I Kings 21. What were these sins? Did 
punishment for sin apply to both individual and 
nation? How did the Hebrews explain their pros- 
perity? How did they explain their defeats? 

3. What effect did the death of King Josiah 
have on the Hebrew’s idea that suffering resulted 
from sin? What effect did the experience of the 
Exile have on the Hebrew thinking about suffer- 
ing? Why? Did Jeremiah face this problem? Have 
someone read Jeremiah 12: 1-2. 

4. Who protested against the idea that suffer- 


Ruth in the field of Boaz. Artist, Brucke-Lajes. (Photo 
from Gramstorff Bros., Inc.) 
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ing was a direct result of sin? What did Job | 
to say to this? What about other writers? 
5. Did the idea of immortality arise out 


sense of injustice here on earth? Why? H 


someone read all, or read sections from Psalm 
112 and Malachi 3: 14-18. 


III. New Ideas Emerge 
1. Have someone read Job 5:17-18, 27. Is 


a new idea about suffering? What is it? H 


someone read Daniel 11:35 and Proverbs 3: 1! 
What are these writers saying? Do you ag 

2. Who in the Old Testament was to ex; 
the finest idea of suffering? Where do we find 
expressed? Have someone read Isaiah 53. 
does he mean? Is he right? How can one n 
suffering redemptive? 

Conc.Lusion: Harry Emerson Fosdick 
said: “There are four factors in creation 
which come all human tragedies and pain. F 
the law-abiding nature of the universe that 
not vary its procedure to save anyone; sec: 
the progressive nature of human life, that sta: 
us with ignorance, disease, poverty, slavery 
war makes us fight our way through difficu 
and over obstacles to a better future; third 
dividual initiative and self-determination 
whose misuse we often mess up our own | 
and ruin others; fourth, our intermeshing relat 
ships, so unifying our fortunes that what hap) 
to one of us always befalls others too.” ! 

Do you agree with Dr. Fosdick? Take 
ideas of the cause home and think on them 
then think on Isaiah’s idea of the redem; 
power of love. 


Needed: The Gospel of Reconciliation 


In this hour of peril the churches of Chri 
America should lift their voices in support of 
one international organization without which 
whole world might even now be engulfed by » 
It would be a calamity if the thinking Chri: 
people of our country were to despair of 
United Nations, or cast doubts upon its poten 
ity as an agency for the promotion of internati 
peace and security. Christians, however, cai 
be content with supporting political and econ: 


measures in their search for a warless world. ‘ 


secular society can be fully healed of its diss 

only by the ministrations of the Great Physi: 
The time is here when Christians must proc! 
his gospel of reconciliation with a zeal like 1 
that manifested by the early disciples. The 

terialistic thrust of secularism must be met by 
missionary thrust of Christendom.—From a d: 
ration of the National Council of the Chu: 

of Christ. 


1From As I See Religion, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. U 
permission of Harper and Brothers. 
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Unit Hf: Following Christ 
Through the Church 


TEACHING PLANS By Orville L. Davis 

The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 
lished in the current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. 

These teaching plans were prepared by the 
Associate Professor of Religious Education, De- 
Pauw University. 

See the magazine section for supplementary 
articles for this series of lessons. 


Mar. 2: What Is a Good Churchman? 


The Scripture references are Acts 4:36-37; 9: 
26-27; 11:19-26; 13:1-3; 15:1-6, 22. 


First of all, the teacher should clearly under- 
stand the purpose of this unit as a whole and how 
this particular discussion fits into the plan. The 
general aim is to lead men and women to be better 
churchmen. Other basic questions to be raised 
during this month are: Is there any salvation out- 
side the church (March 9)? How can we guide 
youth in the church (March 16)? What is Chris- 
tian hospitality (March 23)? How does keeping 
records help the church (March 30) ? 





From what sources may the answers be found? 
The theme of the unit suggests that the most reli- 
able source is inspired experience. Teacher and 
student are invited to adventure together with 
Christ through the Church. The true authority, 
therefore, is the impact of experience upon ex- 
perience. Essentially the Church is a fellowship of 
adventurers in the Christian faith. 

Of primary importance is an intimate and con- 
vincing acquaintance with churchmen. Hence the 
question, What is a churchman? Acquaint your- 
self with the scriptural record of these experi- 
ences. Note that the references are all from the 
Book of Acts: 4:36-37; 9: 26-27; 11:19-26; 13:1-3; 
15:1-6, 22. These refer to real people living in 
interesting places and inspired in situations com- 
parable to the living present. 

Carefully and critically examine the following 
outline which seeks to correlate the Scripture 
sources above with the discussions in Adult Stu- 
dent and Wesley Quarterly. Then prayerfully 
examine your own experiences and the experi- 
ences of others with whom you are acquainted. 
Keep in mind that the central question here is 
not about organizations, ceremonies, or forms but 
experience. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Meet Barnabas, the good churchman 
A. Who was the man Barnabas? 
B. Why was Barnabas chosen as an exem- 
plary churchman? 
C. How did Barnabas help others to follow 
Christ in the Church? 
II. What notable victories were won by apos- 
tolic churchmen? 
A. The purpose of the Book of Acts 
B. How did the Church take root? 
C. By what “fruits” was the new Church 
recognized? 
III. Are good churchmen different today? 
A. What distinguishes a good churchman to- 
day? 
B. Are good churchmen necessary to world 
peace and order? 
C. What then is the Church? 


The teaching outline indicates the vastness of 
the subject under discussion and the necessity of 
choosing the appropriate items which will serve 
the needs of the class. No two situations are identi- 
cal because people differ. The following points 
may help you glean from the biblical sources and 
discussions that which will prepare you to guide 
your class. 

1. Show why you would like to have known 
Barnabas personally. Can you detect what mo- 
tivated his fruitful life? Become so familiar with 
the details that you can explain concretely in 
what ways Barnabas was a good man. What at- 
titudes guided his choices and actions in the sale 
of his property, in befriending Paul, in going to 
Antioch, choosing Paul as his associate minister, 
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The General Board of Education is one of the World Service agencies set up by the General Conference to 
The Methodist Church. Shown above is an architect’s drawing of the Board of Education office building in Nas! 
Tennessee. The cornerstone-laying ceremony occurred November 22, 1950 (see opposite page), and the buildin 


be ready for occupancy this spring. 


helping settle the dispute over requiring con- 
verted Gentiles to imitate Jewish customs, be- 
coming a missionary, helping young John Mark? 

2. Now make a list of the qualities of life which 
you detect in modern churchmen which are akin 
to those in Barnabas. Accentuate the positive! 
What would you add, omit, or alter? Consider 
these traits: (1) a disposition to recognize and 
appreciate the worth-while qualities of others; 
(2) good will seen in terms of love, understanding 
sympathy, unselfish actions, peacemaking; (3) 
brotherliness as measured by fellowship, fairness, 
mutuality, emphasis on persons rather than things, 
codes, forms; (4) tolerance or breadth of outlook 
without compromising principles; (5) humility or 
wholesome self-criticism and willingness to co- 
operate rather than to dominate; (6) loyalty to 
the cause which is understood to be in harmony 
with the purpose of the Eternal God; (7) a true 
sense of Christian vocation or mission rather than 
the pursuit of a selfish course; (8) stewardship 
by which human talents and possessions are used 
as a trust to glorify God; (9) faith in God and 
fellow man; (10) sincerity expressed in fairness 
and justice for all. 

From the above list can you formulate a deca- 
logue for churchmen—teachers and class mem- 
bers alike? 

3. Indicate the significance of what Barnabas 
did for Paul and John Mark. Think of the deeply 
personal quality of understanding sympathy in- 
volved in befriending one under suspicion. Think 
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of the penetrating insight of Barnabas into hi 
nature as well as his brotherly, tolerant, h« 
attitudes. But far more significant, think 

God wrought through this wonderfully + 
formed apostle Paul! About one third of the 
Testament was written either by Paul or : 
him. Largely under Paul’s leadership the C 
tian movement expanded to Rome with chu: 
established in the principal cities of the en 
Barnabas recognized in Paul, the converted |! 
isee and Greek-speaking Roman citizen, th: 
especially fitted for the building of the Chri 
Church. Here two statesmanlike churchmen 
worked together, and helped release the Chri 
movement from the shackles of nationalisn 
other confining regulations and influences 

4. How can the Church today discover an: 
velop persons like Barnabas? Here full parti 
tion of the class is especially desirable. 
members to make suggestions. No doubt 
can make a long list of reasons why such p¢ 
are not discovered, to say nothing of their 
developed. Do they cultivate the interest o! 
comers in behalf of the Church? Are they al 
ways of helping the children or young peo} 
well as adults? If not, why? 

5. What does stewardship in the Church 
involve? How does the stewardship of Bar 
help us better to discover our opportunities 
we have any good stewards today who remi" 
of Barnabas? 
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Consider this story: On an Indiana farm seven- 
ty-seven years ago was born a healthy and promis- 
ing boy. In his boyhood the influence of the family 
and community were wholesome and helpful. He 
completed a medical course, and for fifty-three 
years won the hearts of people by his unselfish 
practice as a physician. When he died in 1951 he 
was respected, first of all, as a churchman. Next 
to his home, his church came first. He gave gen- 
erously of time, talent, and money. Even if his 
office was full on Sunday morning and if there 
was no emergency, he would take leave saying, 
“I am going to church. If you care to go with me 
or to wait, I shall return.” Usually his patients 


























Above.—tThe cor- 
nerstone of the 
Board of Educa- 
tion building is 
put into place. 


At right.—As the 
workmen seal the 
box to be placed 
in the corner- 
stone, the follow- 
ing Methodist of- 
ficials look on: 
(left to right) 
John Q. Schisler, 
executive secre- 
tary of the Divi- 
sion of the Local 
Church, General 
Board of Educa- 
tion; Paul _ B. 
Kern, bishop of 
the Nashville 
Area; J. Ralph 
Magee, bishop of 
the Chicago Area; 
John O. Gross, 
executive _ secre- 
tary, Division of 
Educational Insti- 
tutions, General 
Board of Educa- 


tion, 





waited. He was a personal friend to people of all 
ages. He was a good churchman—a good steward, 
builder, one consecrated, respected, a skillful phy- 
sician. If he was delegated to make purchases for 
the church, he was interested only in the best. He 
died fifteen minutes after the dedication of a new 
educational unit of his church which he gener- 
ously supported. Within three minutes of his last 
breath, he was talking about his church. . 

6. What does the foregoing story teach about 
the meaning of “churchman”? Why save this 
question to the last inasmuch as we have been 
discussing this question from the first? Definitions 
have meaning to the extent which they are related 
to familiar objects of reference. “Churchman” has 
meaning and significance when we catch intimate 
glimpses of the lives of those like Barnabas and 
Paul. We understand the term with relation to 
character traits which command our respect and 
challenge us to adventure. Impress upon the class 
the fact that people do not become good church- 
men merely through learning definitions but 
rather by the influence of living persons upon 
their attitudes, skills, and knowledge. This is a 
challenge to adventure, not a trait of memory! 

7. Arouse the curiosity of the class about next 
Sunday’s question: “No salvation outside the 
Church?” Attempt to stimulate interest in a 
careful reading of the discussions in Wesley 
Quarterly or Adult Student. These discussions 
are based upon the facts of life as recorded in the 
Bible and in everyday living now. One person 
described education as the development of “a 
many-sidedness of interests.” The class, as a team, 
is in the scrimmage line of life. 





















































Chape! of Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


Mar. 9: No Salvation Outside the Church? 


The Scripture reference is Philippians 3:4b-17. 


The question of our title is raised because there 
is much confusion and misunderstanding abroad 
about the true nature and function of the Chris- 
tian Church. The teacher as the guide of group 
thinking, planning, and action should be prepared 
to emphasize what is important. Otherwise the 
time may be wasted in fruitless discussion about 
nonessentials. 

Our purpose is not to advance a theory and win 
an argument, but to examine the facts of experi- 
ence as related to salvation. Keep in mind the 
purpose of the unit: to lead men and women to 
be better churchmen through the inspiration of 
early churchmen. What does the Church give 
which no other institution gives? What does it 
mean to be a Christian? Why do we belong to the 
Church? What does the Church demand of its 
members? What did it mean to Paul? Can we be 
Christians without the Church? 

In order to focus the class discussion on the 
essentials and to make it most enriching to the 
members, try to get as many as possible to read 
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the stimulating explanations of the biblical s: 
and the expositions of the theme in V 
Quarterly or Adult Student. Note how th: 
ferent writers arrive at similar conclusions 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Paul’s interpretation of the relation « 
Church to salvation 
A. Paul’s right to speak based on expe 
B. Christian maturity 
II. The record of the Church 
A. The only organization established to 
on Jesus’ work 
B. The Apostolic Church of the first c: 
C. Spread of Christianity dependent « 
Church 
III. Dependence of Christians upon the C 
A. The Church is basically the fell 
with God through Jesus Christ 
B. Fellowship a necessity to personali‘ 
velopment 
C. Religion, both individual and social 
D. Christians need organization 


International Lesson 5 
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After careful study of the biblical sources, 
especially Philippians 3: 4b-17, evaluate the above 
outline. What is needed to make it concrete and 
meaningful? Reread the pupils’ materials. What 
details are omitted? 

1. Examine Paul’s right to speak with authority. 
Remember that Paul was a seasoned, elderly, 
veteran campaigner for Christ writing from 
prison to members of the church in Philippi, 
which he founded about a.p. 61-62. His qualifica- 
tions as “apostle” were based on facts of success- 
ful missionary work. In this perspective he recalls 
the tragic limitations and mistakes of his earlier 
years when he depended on obedience to the law 
and other externalities as the way of salvation. 

Paul’s zeal as a persecuter had only brought a 
feeling of guilt. As a Pharisee he defended tradi- 
tion as it was crystalized in written and oral laws. 
He came from the proud family of Benjamin— 
the royal family of King Saul. But all of this was 
as mere scaffolding and not the true building—a 
complete loss as contrasted with the new, trans- 
formed life following his conversion. 

Following his conversion, Paul had been com- 
forted and befriended by fellow Christians. He 
had worked with Barnabas and others. From such 
experiences he knew that righteous living de- 
pends upon faith in Christ. It was not in isolation 
but in an envisioned consecrated fellowship that 
he had learned. He belonged to the Church be- 
cause Christ had claimed his life. 

2. Note how Paul relates the thought of Chris- 
tian maturity with the Church. A Christian does 
not arrive at maturity by means of a legal trans- 
action which establishes his status once for all. 
The process is more like a race. The runner does 
not look back or think of where he has been but 
rather focuses his thoughts on the goals and the 
efficiency of his striving to reach it. Neither does 
he run in circles. 

And what is the goal? It is the unachieved 
higher perfection always ahead of the earnest, 
striving Christian. Ability to make progress 
toward the important goal depends much upon 
the ability to forget the unimportant. Paul’s striv- 
ing after his conversion was in response to the 
claims of Christ. The mature Christian does not 
indulge in boasting about past achievements but 
rather focuses his thought upon goals, realizing 
that he has not arrived. His perfection is not in 
himself but in Christ. His maturity is measured 
largely in terms of his earnest striving. 

Christ is the object worthy of our supreme 
devotion. Therefore, “One thing I do.” This chal- 
lenges us to re-examine our own notions about 
maturity and to help others. In what ways does 
this suggest the importance of the church school 
as a guide for growing persons? 

3. In order to understand and appreciate what 
the Church gives that is not found elsewhere, 
what it demands of its members, or why we be- 
long to it, it will be profitable to examine the 


historical record. As an organization consisting 
of human beings, there have been limitations and 
mistakes. However, the Church is unique because 
it was the only organization established to carry 
on the work of Christ. Jesus did not leave a book 
of rules and regulations but he did bequeath a 
consecrated fellowship of disciples. Only gradual- 
ly did they in group relations begin to compre- 
hend the magnitude of their task and call. This 
prayerful fellowship made them sensitive and 
responsive to the dictates of the Holy Spirit 
(Pentecost). 

Thus the early Christians considered the emerg- 
ing Church as a divine-human agency in obedi- 
ence to Christ’s great commission (Matthew 28: 
19-20). The question as to whether individual 
disciples could be a part of the Church and at the 
same time apart from it seems not to have been a 
concern. 

The apostolic Church in the first century was 
the outgrowth of group thinking, praying, plan- 
ning, waiting, working. Once possessed by the 
awakened purpose inspired at Pentecost, there 
was renewed power in the fellowship of disciples. 
That the spread of Christianity depended upon 
the Church, was demonstrated in the work of 
Paul and others. Paul and Barnabas were com- 
missioned by the Church. Missionary work in- 
cluded that of organizing churches. As Paul fore- 
warned, it was necessary for the Church to defend 
the Christian movement against heresies. One of 
these claimed that Jesus was not a historical 
person and therefore didnot really suffer perse- 
cution and die on the Cross. This would have 
swept away the historical foundations of the 
movement, but organized, intelligent defense by 
the Church branded the heresy for what it was. 

But for such a defender, the Christian move- 
ment would have been threatened by a wide 
variety of pagan cults with their weird distortions 
of truth. Furthermore, one is impressed by the 
fact that where the Church failed or was defeated, 
the Christian movement did not thrive. Once 
there was a strong Church in North Africa, but 
Mohammedanism became the dominant culture. 

Through the centuries the Christian Church 
has sought ways to uphold the sacredness of per- 
sonality, marriage and family life, world-wide 
brotherhood, and moral reform. The Church has 
pioneered in every type of constructive service 
such as education, hospitalization, social welfare, 
and reform movements. In the vanguard of the 
“one-world” movements are bodies and com- 
missions of co-operating churchmen. This is illus- 
trated in the movement for world-wide church 
unity today. 

Think of other ways the Church past and 
present has proved its worth and deserves the 
right to claim the allegiance of Christian people. 
It would be an interesting project for every 
member of the class to gather information from 
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reading and conversations with others of repre- 
sentative backgrounds of personal experience. 

4. In what ways are Christians dependent upon 
the Church? No satisfactory answer can be given 
without an adequate definition of “the Church.” 
Again we need to remind ourselves that basically 
or essentially the Church consists of interrelated, 
interdependent, like-minded persons. It is essen- 
tially a fellowship with God and man. God, the 
Father, as revealed by Jesus Christ, obligates men 
as sons to behave like brothers—as members of a 
family and not as lone wolves. Therefore 
“Church” means more than institution or organi- 
zation or dogmas. What we say and do are 
important but they are firmly rooted in what we 
are. 

Now, what and who are we? We are what and 
who we are because of our biological heritage and 
environmental influences. Obviously there is no 
such thing as a personality apart from society or 
apart from persons. Human development depends 
upon interpersonal relations. Fortunately every 
normal human being is endowed with a basic 
impulse or tendency which we call “gregarious- 
ness.” He is a social being. 

Consider then the fact that religion is both 
individual and social. The individual believes in 
God as revealed in Christ. He desires those qual- 
ities for his life that he attributes to the God of 
goodness, love, and righteous purpose. He makes 
certain adjustments by which to bring himself 
into harmony with the will of God. Are such 
beliefs, desires, and adjustments likely without 
the services of the Church? 

Consider the social aspect of the Christian re- 
ligion. Does not our environment provide the 
stimulus, standards, patterns, which influence 
the direction and pattern of development and 
conduct? Does Christian personality develop in 
a social vacuum? 

5. But do Christians need organization even 
if they do develop only through interpersonal 
influence and help? If it is true that group life 
stimulates thinking and planning, is it not also 
true that efficiency demands organization? Was 
Paul mistaken when he organized each group of 
converts and charged them with organizational 
responsibility? Are we realistic and consistent if 
we favor organization in every other type of 
group experience and rule out religion? Can 
organized evil be successfully combatted by un- 
organized non-co-operative individual Christians? 
Can needed specialists be developed without a 
carefully organized educational program moti- 
vated by the Christian Church’s inspired ideal of 
service? 

Does not all this bring us to the conclusion that 
the ministries of the Christian Church are 
unique? It provides interpersonal relations not 
found elsewhere. The Church and state are 
separate as institutions but what happens to the 
affairs of state if those responsible do not have the 
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qualities of character for which the Chri 
Church stands? Does it not also bring us t 
conclusion that the Church as an organizatio 
fellowship falls far short of its ideal? The Ch 
as a human institution is no stronger than 
pooled purposes of its members. How can 

church remove impurities and develop a h 
quality of church life in love which wil 
Christian growth? 


The Lesson in Life 


CHRISTIAN missionaries, not communism, s! 
be credited largely for the fact that “great m 
of discontented people have dared to rise | 
many countries to stamp out social evils an 
tablish democratic freedom,” according to \\ 
odist Bishop J. Wesley Lord, of Boston, Massa 
setts. He adds: “However, the Christian c! 
has not done enough missionary work, and 
result communists have seized the initiati 
several instances. ... What is essentially a ( 
tian-inspired revolution may well end up as 
less communism or some form of totalitari: 
if we fail to redouble our missionary effort 
awaken our people at home to the needs 
fast-changing world.”—W. W. Reid, in “Ne 
the World of Religion.” 





*“Let’s Not Overlook Our Main Defense.” 
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By Paul Carmack, in -The Christian Science 


International Lesson S 




















The Scripture references are Acts 16:1-3; I 
Corinthians 4:14-21; I Timothy 4:10-16; II Timothy 
2: 1-E3. 


A minister at his new appointment wondered 
why there was no youth fellowship in the church. 
He expressed his interest to the high school group 
in the church school, but made it clear that this 
was a matter for the youth to decide. He offered 
his full support. Finally, a high school girl let the 
cat out of the bag with the question, “Must we 
have an adult counselor?” For some reas. n the 
adult-youth relations were strained, if not an- 
tagonistic. 

The alert teacher of adults is surely aware of 
the fact that to follow Christ through the Church 
involves recognizing the worth of youth. The 
question under discussion focuses attention upon 
a “must” for the church. Tragic is the condition of 
a church which loses its young people when 
they are arriving at the age of responsibility. They 
have much to offer the Church now and it may be 
now or never! The question is “How can we guide 
them?” This raises others: What kind of example 
are we? Can we guide without being good exam- 
ples? What examples of Paul and Timothy provide 
keys for us? How can the Church help parents 
in the training of their children? How can adults 
persuade youth to abstain from intoxicants? 

In Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student may 
be found excellent discussions by which to under- 
stand related Scripture and its exposition. The 
teacher will find it helpful to consider such per- 
tinent questions as the following as related to the 
local church: Where do we fail in our guidance of 
youth? Where do we most succeed? What are the 
attitudes of our youth toward adults? Why? What 
attention do our youth pay to the adults? Slutz 
in Adult Student says: It “depends on how 
conspicuous, how successful, how wealthy, how 
powerful, the adult is. It depends too on how 
attractive the adult is to youth, how much he 
likes youth, how much he lives in their world. 
Youth are amazingly loyal to adults who are loyal 
to them.” 

First, then, the teacher will profit by honest, 
thorough self-examination and will sincerely re- 
solve to improve his relations with youth. What 
suggestions may be found in the following out- 
line? 

TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. The need of effective guides of youth 
A. Not “blind guides” but good examples 
who do more than lecture or advise 
B. Need of keeping youth in the Church 
C. Youth’s need of understanding sympathy 
from adults 
II. The example of early churchmen 
A. Paul as a guide of youth 


Mar. 16: How Can We Guide Youth in the Church? 


B. Paul’s counsel for adult churchmen 
III. Adults as guides of youth today 
A. How to bring the best out of youth 
1. Give assurance of friendly interest and 
support 
2. Indicate confidence in youth’s growing 
maturity 
3. Offer opportunity for responsible par- 
ticipation 
4. Challenge youth to high standards 
5. Set an example by working with as 
well as for 
B. The example of temperance 
C. Understanding areas of youth’s interests 


1. Ask yourself, “Do I really understand the 
needs of our youth?” Not noticing another car, a 
lady smashed a fender and remarked to the other 
driver, “You must have been in my blind spot.” 
There are far too many “blind guides” and not 
enough good examples for our youth who con- 
front a vastly more complicated world than their 
elders did at the same age. Confused, inconsistent 
adults make unsatisfactory guides. One blind spot 
among adults is in the false assumption that giving 
a “lecture” or winning an argument convinces and 
helps youth, One ounce of demonstration is worth 
a truck load of such instruction. Youth are at- 
tracted to people. “What you are speaks more 
loudly, ...” 

2. Is your church keeping its youth? High 
school and college youth frequently drop out of 
church because they are mature and independent 
enough to follow the actual example of their par- 
ents and neighbors rather than their advice! Think 
of the young people who are standing by the 
Church. Whose sons and daughters are they? 
Are they “displaced persons” from wholesome 
family environment? Are their parents contribu- 
tors to the solutions or to the problems of the 
Church? Have those who stayed been more ade- 
quately trained in churchmanship than those who 
dropped out? Who remain loyal, the ones you 
have worked for or with? Does loyalty seem to 
be somewhat in proportion to wisely allocated 
responsibility? How can the Church help by giv- 
ing more opportunity for youth participation? 

3. Grade yourself to see if you could pass an 
examination on understanding-sympathy with 
youth? What are the important differences be- 
tween children and youth of high school and col- 
lege age? What rapid changes call for more ma- 
ture consideration? Do you criticize youth by 
calling them “boy crazy,” a “bunch of rowdies,” 
“rattle brains,” and other names? Do you invite 
them into your home for some kind of fun on 
Halloween or other occasions? 

What have you done during the past week 
which would convince some young person that 
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you really cared about his welfare? Think of 
other ways to test the attitudes of yourself first, 
then the class, and how to help the class to spread 
the contagion of genuine, friendly interest in 
youth. 

4. What can we learn from early churchmen 
about adult-youth relations? Consider the ex- 
ample of Paul. He challenged young people with 
high standards. After John Mark had failed to 
remain with Paul and Barnabas throughout the 
first missionary journeys, Paul refused to take 
him on the third (Acts 15: 36-39). However, Paul 
later recognized Mark’s development and matur- 
ity as a helpful companion and fully acknowl- 
edged his worth (II Timothy 4:11). The Apostle 
could not at first have as a fellow worker one so 
immature, but he never ceased to love Mark and 
was quick to recognize and reward his maturity. 

Consider the wonderful companionship of the 
great apostle Paul and Timothy, his “son in the 
gospel.” Here is an illustration of working with 
youth. The great “Campaigner for Christ” needed 
a strong young companion who could endure the 
rugged life of overland travel, even persecution. 
Note that Timothy had received excellent home 
training (Acts 16:1-3). The standards set up by 
Paul for Timothy would be a challenge to any 
youth whose basic training had made a real man 
of him. It may be paraphrased somewhat as fol- 
lows: “The goal of our striving is the highest peak. 
Let no one despise your youth. Set an example in 
speech, conduct, love, faith, purity. Read the 
Scripture, preach, teach. Do not neglect your gifts 
or your duties.” What more need one remember 
as a youth? What an inspiration to adults all 
such youth would be! What is good for youth is 
also good for adults. 

Here was a true father-son relationship—Paul, 
the Christian statesman carrying the Gospel to 
strategic centers of the empire in a great spiritual 
conquest, and Timothy, the “son in the gospel.” 
The account of these great campaigns, beginning 
with Acts 13, is epochal. The Christian Church 
moves westward, breaking the prison bars of 
Judaistic nationalism, legalism, and traditional- 
ism. How appropriate was Paul’s counsel to Tim- 
othy because the counselor was already demon- 
strating the qualities of a Christian “soldier” who 
refused to become distracted from his mission! 
He was the good “farmer” sacrificing his time and 
energy to plant and to cultivate the crop. He was 
the great “athlete” running the race, not looking 
back, but keeping his thoughts on the goal and the 
victory. His own life was under rigid discipline. 
He kept the rules of training and of the contest 
(II Timothy 2:1-7). 

In other words, Paul’s word carried the au- 
thority of example when he said, “Be imitators of 
me.” (I Timothy 1: 3-7; 2:8-10.) The new converts 
and youth of Paul’s day had “countless guides” 
and “fathers,” that is, slaves or others who served 
as companions in the place of the true parents and 
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friends (I Corinthians 4:15). However, 
Apostle who won them to Christ’s way o 
was the true father-guide with understa 
sympathy and Christian concern. 

5. What does this suggest about presen 
adult guides? (A) A true Christian conce1 
youth causes one to want to bring out the b: 
youth—to channel the bounding energies 
thusiasms in the direction of worthy ideals. | 
is easy to say, “If you want friends you 
first be friendly,” but the fact of the case i: 
adults must constantly give youth the assu 
of their friendly interest and confidence. (C) 
“youth” represent an advanced stage of mat 
is not always recognized. At least from thei: 
versations and actions many adults have th: 
pression that they want to keep youth i: 
cradle and on the bottle! (D) This advance: 
turity enables youth to think logically and 
sume responsibility. Therefore, they neex 
portunity for actual participation and not | 
led to think that they are not mature enou 
have a voice in the affairs of church. (EF) 
higher the standards set, the greater the chal! 
provided the guide is a good guide. (F) Like 
we need to learn how to work with youth, h 
allocate responsibility in the fellowship, and 
to acknowledge with appreciation what is a: 
plished. One of the most devastating treat 
of youth is just to take them for granted. 

6. One of the most important and chall« 
areas of adult-youth relations comes to focus 
problem of drinking intoxicating liquors 
fabulous annual expenditure in America or 
beverages is enough to pay five million 
$2,000 each for education or some other chai 
building enterprise. 

The teacher will find much valuable inf: 
tion in The Voice, a magazine received by 
Methodist pastor. Why not have a confe 
with the pastor about source material? Enco 
others to become campaigners in behalf « 
cause of Christian temperance. What do you 
of the statement in Adult Student that t! 
called “moderate” or “respectable” drink 
more dangerous than the drunkard? Is it n¢ 
that to the average, self-respecting youth, d 
enness is disgusting? But how about the 
and dangerous temptation to become skil 
“social drinking” as a mark of “high clas: 
“success”? 

Paul counseled his church members to 
against eating meat offered to idols (even t! 
in reality it remained unchanged) if by so 
they caused a weaker brother to stumbik: 
social drinking become one of our subtle, | 
ing, modern idols? The challenge of self- 
and abstinence, therefore, comes to the ad 
behalf of inexperienced youth. How much « 
really care about maximum effectivenes 
efficiency? 

7. We have noted that guidance means 
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than “lectures” or “instruction.” A _ baseball 
catcher does not guide a pitcher by sitting on the 
bench! There is need of prayerful and effective 
provision of situations or conditions in which 
youth may see the values of temperance. Ort- 
mayer, in Wesley Quarterly, suggests that we 
practice the principle of apprenticeship. In this 
manner we wisely work with youth and they learn 
by doing! 

8. Frequently we fail because we do not under- 
stand the areas of youth’s interests. Sometimes 
we even act like exiles! One adult was recently 
reported as hating a high school girl because she 
liked the boys! One need only to criticize boy and 
girl relations as “silliness” to alienate their affec- 
tions and confidences. Youth are interested in vo- 


cational choices, further education (college and 
professional training), improving their personali- 
ties as members of society, and boy and girl rela- 
tions. These are a part of the very life of youth. 

If we help our young people by providing ac- 
tivities which stimulate and develop these inter- 
ests on high and wholesome levels, we contribute 
to their self-respect and their sobriety. We con- 
vince them that intoxicants are not only a wanton 
waste but dangerous and destructive factors in a 
complex world which needs consecrated intelli- 
gence. They will not try to justify even moderate 
drinking as “for the stomach’s sake” because they 
will know from science that other “medicines” are 
vastly better and that life is more meaningful 
without its enticements. 


Mar. 23: What Is Christian Hospitality ? 


The Scripture lesson is Acts 16:6-15, 40. 


Here is a real challenge to the Christian teacher 
to help lead adults to new adventures in the fine 
art of hospitality. As with many other admirable 
Christian virtues and practices, hospitality may 
lose its richer meaning in this time of suspicion, 
fear, and confusion. Let us ask ourselves what we 
really mean by hospitality and then compare this 
with the type which has won our admiration in 
others. In what ways is hospitality related to the 
Church? How did Lydia show her hospitality? In 
what ways may we prove our worth in this respect 
today? By what standards do we or should we 
measure a hospitable home or church? How may 
we recognize and improve upon situations today 
which hinder rather than help? 

The theme of this discussion implies that there 
is a relation between the fine art of hospitality 
and the Christian Church. It might be very help- 
ful, therefore, to review your definition of the 
Church as a fellowship of man on the highest 
level of life, that of the Christian faith. Hospitality 
involves the entertainment of friends or strangers 
with kindness, courtesy, and the spirit of helpful- 
ness. Can there be a good home without hospi- 
tality? What contributes to the establishment of a 
hospitable church home? 

The Scripture reference provides a convincing 
illustration of the relationship of family life and 
the early Church. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is Christian hospitality? 
A. A worthy custom and lightly-prized 
heritage 
B. Lydia’s hospitality an aid to the Church 
1. Her hospitality to God as a worshiper 
(Acts 16:14) 
2. Her hospitality to God’s messengers 
(Acts 16:15) 


3. Her home as headquarters for the lead- 
ers of the church at Philippi 
II. Christian hospitality and the Church today 
A. The home and the church 
1. Using the home as a meeting place 
2. Carrying the home atmosphere to the 
Church 
B. Conditions which prevent Christian hos- 
pitality 
1. Houses that are not homes 
2. Broken homes that call for help 
3. Failure to understand and entertain 
youth and others kindly and helpfully 
4. Mistaken notions about responsibility 
for various kinds of people 
III. New adventure in hospitality 
A. A “Macedonian call” to pioneers today 
B. Dangers and rewards of hospitality 
C. Hospitality as receptivity of new ideas and 
practices 
D. Church hospitality committee 
EK. The “church home” for newcomers, 
strangers, displaced persons 
F. Training in Christian hospitality 


1. The Macedonian call today, “(Come over and 
help us,” is the challenge which calls forth teach- 
ers. “Come over and help us make ourselves at 
home in our world” is the cry of the generations. 
Christian teachers are primarily concerned with 
persons. Their concern with things is determined 
by how things help or hinder the lives of persons. 
Paul had a vision that the Gentile world was 
deeply in need of the Christian gospel—the good 
news that there is a way of hope and salvation 
and an answer to the persistent questions of how 
to live abundantly and triumphantly. 

Our most important task today, as of any other 
time, is that of making ourselves at home in our 
universe. Do we believe that a friendly Father and 
Host is hospitable to us? Are we wanted, loved, 
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cared for by a heavenly Father or are we just 
orphans drifting on the tides of life? Do we re- 
ceive and extend hospitality? 

An inquisitive class will probably want to know 
in detail just how the “Spirit” “prevented” Paul 
from continuing westward on the main highway 
from Galatia to Ephesus or northward into 
Bithynia. Just what is meant by Paul’s vision of 
the Macedonian calling? Some tend to strip this 
of every thought of God actually communicating 
his will through real living people. They rather 
think of a strangely, dramatic, miraculous, inex- 
plicable, divine intervention. Others, while retain- 
ing their complete faith in God’s initiative and 
concern for Macedonian Gentiles as well as his 
providential commission of Paul as missionary, 
may at the same time find some human elements 
involved. Paul is undoubtedly sensitive to the 
guidance of the Spirit with uncommon insight. 

Luke summarizes the whole incident with the 
thought that conditions in Ephesus were not fav- 
orable and that for some reason the interests of 
the Kingdom might not at this time be best served 
by Paul in Bithynia. Paul was not retreating but 
advancing. If he could not go west or north or 
back and if he had been told of the crying need 
of Macedonia by Dr. Luke or others, where 
should he go? He was traveling under a divine 
commission, with a Roman passport (citizenship) , 
and sense of a mission to Gentiles whose language 
and ways he understood. Here was the crying 
need, the hospitable heart, the divine command! 

2. What is Christian hospitality? Is there any 
difference between hospitality that is Christian, 
non-Christian, or unchristian? Your dictionary 
will probably give some such definition as “the 
practice of entertaining friends or strangers with 
kindness and liberality.” 

We speak figuratively of the hospitable mind or 
heart when we refer to attitudes toward new or 
strange ideas, toward the facts of life. This is a 
prized heritage with special meanings to those of 
the Hebrew-Christian culture. We find in this 
practice social, ethical, even religious implications. 
Abraham is pictured as the kind and generous 
host of these strangers and was rewarded for 
his hospitality (Genesis 18: 1-6). Mary and Martha 
in different ways did their best to entertain Jesus 
in their home in Bethany (Luke 10:38-42). Paul 
included hospitality among the expressions of 
Christian character (Romans 12:9-13). A Chris- 
tian home is not hospitable for the sake of a re- 
ward, but rather because there is quality of life— 
kind, generous, unselfish—which finds expression 
in this practice. 

3. Lydia’s hospitality. God makes his will 
known through people. The Macedonian call was 
God’s call. Lydia’s hospitality was divinely in- 
spired. Let us not forget that her hospitality had 
a definite connection with the Church. Lydia had 
a hospitable heart. She worshiped God regularly 
(Acts 16:14). Being a worshiper of God, she was 
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hospitable to God’s messengers, that is, to r 
nized members of God’s household (Acts 16 
While she sought no rewards, the fruitage o! 
hospitality was an added opportunity and p 
lege of making her home the headquarters o! 
Church. Lydia’s hospitality was not a mere c: 
gesture such as one may often hear: “Come « 
sometime and see us.” She had a purpose 
you have judged me to be faithful to the I 
come to my house and stay.” She and her hy 
hold had been baptized. Her invitation prev: 
It is almost as strong as saying, “Unless you « 
to my house, I shall think you consider m« 
worthy.” ; 

Can there be any doubt about the genuins 
of Lydia’s hospitality? Being a businesswom: 
seller of purple dye and perhaps also of « 
cloth, Lydia seems to have had influence an 
respect of good people. Paul and his compan 
freed from prison, went to Lydia’s house. 
had no fear of entertaining those she trusted 
respected. She wanted her home to be used 
headquarters for church leaders. How 
Lydia’s experience illustrate the principle 
the rewards of hospitality, though unsought, | 
greater opportunities for service? How d¢ 
illustrate the dependence of the growing, ex) 
ing church on hospitality? 

4. Modern Lydias. Do you have any m 
Lydias in your community? Do you know 
home which is regularly a “workshop” fo 
Church because of its hospitality? What ar: 
and the members of your group doing to mak 
church fellowship more homelike or the fi 
ship of the home more churchlike? 

Here is a good hostess respected in the 
munity because her “latchstring” is out for } 
of all ages, from infants to the aged. She is 
seventy years young! Her friends know lit: 
where she keeps the key. They know als: 
the key to her kindness is in her gratitude ¢ 
for all his gifts, especially the gift of friends 
Lydia, she worships God and welcomes g 
When the ambulance came, after a seriou 
dent, to take her to the hospital, her front 
was filled with loving children. So radiant w 
spirit that the other three invalids in her h: 
room radiated hospitality to visitors. Her big 
album is full of greetings from neighbor: 
and far, even from the wife of the Presid: 
the United States. This same Christian hosp 
radiates in the services at church. 

5. Hostility, not hospitality. Will these 
When are houses not homes? Some hous: 
even decorated with a sign, “Beware of \ 
dog!” It has been said that some houses are n 
parking places at night and filling stations 
daytime. The atmosphere of certain ty; 
homes is everything but hospitable. Why 
can you and your group help overcome 
handicaps as prevail in broken homes? 

Can you think of other conditions in yo 
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cality which prevent Christian hospitality? What 
kinds of people cannot make themselves at home 
at your house? Why? Are children and youth 
welcome and happy? Does your class demonstrate 
hospitality? Are there some people who seem 
strange and unwelcome? How can you help to 
change the “place” where you live into a real 
community? How does hospitality contribute to 
unity in the community? 

6. Pioneers in hospitality. Where are the un- 
explored areas for today’s pioneers? Does the 
Holy Spirit still direct serious-minded Christians 
in the art of hospitality? How do we know to 
whom we should extend hospitality? What are 
some of the dangers involved? Here we are re- 
minded of the fact that prejudice, injustice, and 
inequality are not limited to the caste system of 
India. One of the best ways of breaking down 
barriers between individuals and groups is to wel- 
come them into our homes. Joining the family cir- 
cle around the table is universally recognized as 
an act of friendship. 

The psalmist said, “Thou preparest a table... 
in the presence of mine enemies.” Jesus spoke 
of the blessed who inherit the Kingdom, “I was 
hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and 
you gave me drink, I was a stranger and you wel- 
comed me, I was naked and you clothed me” 
(Matthew 25:35-36). How do we decide whom 
we should thus welcome? This broadens and 
deepens the meaning of hospitality to include the 
stranger, the one in need. It suggests some of the 
same Christian concern as characterized the good 
Samaritan as a good neighbor. In what way is 
this related to hospitality as meaning receptivity 
to new ideas? It raises the question of “good” 
and “bad” manners. How may “company man- 
ners” help stimulate and stabilize the standards 


Mar. 30: How Does Keeping 


The Scripture references are Luke 1:1-4; Acts 1: 
1-2; 28:8-10; Colossians 4:14; II Timothy 4:1la. 


An effective teacher is an effective examiner 
and interpreter of records. Why? We owe an ever- 
lasting debt to the writers of Scripture who left 
records of what happened in the early Church; 
also to our contemporaries who keep records in 
the church today. Here is a wonderful opportunity 
for the teacher of adults to emphasize the import- 
ance of Christianity as a historical religion. How, 
then, is the New Testament really significant 
to us today? Who made this possible? What 
unique service did Luke render as a keeper of 
records? How can we help improve church rec- 
ords? Not only do we have the specific Scrip- 
ture references which illustrate the significance 
of the topic, but also some very stimulating dis- 
cussions in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student. 
Two types of approach are there recorded: (1) 


of conduct in the home, church, and community? 

7. Church hospitality. A challenging goal for 
the local church would be: “Every member God’s 
guest and a friendly host.” But goals are of little 
value unless they are desired and sought. How, 
then, may the adults help improve and extend 
the church’s service and influence through Chris- 
tian hospitality? How can you help improve the 
church as a home for the newcomer, the stranger? 
One of the greatest and most appreciated experi- 
ences is in the extension of hospitality to displaced 
persons—the needy and grateful stranger whom 
we may welcome. 

Do we want our children and youth to learn 
these lessons of courtesy, kindness, sympathy, 
tact, friendship? If we do, then we must confront 
the fact or necessity of training. Wherever learn- 
ing is necessary we face the challenge of guidance, 
of education. Hospitality is an art. 

A stranger attended a large church in Albany, 
New York. He knew only the minister and did not 
expect anyone to notice him. It was the custom 
in that church to sing the doxology after the bene- 
diction. The minister went to the entrance to greet 
the people. The stranger thought he would wait 
until the large congregation had left then make 
his presence known to the pastor. At the conclu- 
sion of the doxology, a very friendly, smiling 
layman extended a warm hand of welcome, in- 
troduced himself and invited the stranger to the 
adult Bible class. Later the newcomer told the 
pastor who said, “We have an organization of 
laymen here who see to it that no stranger can 
leave the church without a friendly greeting and 
a warm welcome.” Here was organized but none- 
the-less genuine hospitality. How can we train 
our adults as well as our children and youth in 
the fine art of Christian hospitality? 


Records Help the Church? 


one starts with an analysis of the Scripture; 
(2) the other starts with more recent experiences 
or life situations. Which type is more suitable 
and effective? Two extreme dangers may be 
avoided. The teacher should not allow the dis- 
cussion to “bog down” with such an emphasis on 
either one as will neglect the significance of the 
other. Keep in mind the needs of the class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why are records important? 
A. Is history significant to us? 
B. Our debt to the early Church 
1. Why the rigid tests for accepting and 
preserving Scripture? 
C. The record of experience 
II. Luke, distinguished keeper of records 
A. Need of an “orderly account” 
B. Significance of Luke’s records 
C. What did Luke do for us? 
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III. Importance of keeping church records now 
A. What is worth recording today? 
B. How and why records are kept 
C. What records have been neglected? 
1. In the Church today? 
2. In the early Church? 


1. The importance of records. When experience 
speaks to experience there is a note of meaningful 
authority. This came to my attention when a 
student said, “I do not see the value of history. 
I am not interested in the past. I am majoring in 
psychology so I can live in the present.” She 
agreed that it would be a calamity to expect every 
student generation to disregard the experiences 
of the past and try to start their school program 
“from scratch.” She also agreed that the worthy 
tradition of her church-related alma mater 
reached back to a beginning more than a hundred 
years ago. In fact, she concluded that it reached 
across the centuries to the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

Slutz in Adult Student calls attention to our 
debt to James Madison who left a record of how 
the Constitution of the United States came into 
being. The Articles of Confederation were inade- 
quate for the newborn nation. Think of the value 
of our Constitution. It is amended as new needs 
arise, but it is our authoritative guide. What 
other documents are authentic sources for our 
personal enjoyment and livelihood? How about 
autobiographies, deeds, notes, contracts, recorded 
events? 

Christianity is a historical religion, not based 
upon fancy or mere wishful thinking but on facts 
of experience. The life and teachings of Jesus 
were the fruitage of a chain of events which 
preceded. Because of the “Jesus of history” we 
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have the “Christ of experience.” The experi: 
of one generation has nourished that of suc: 
ing generations. 

2. Our debt to the early Church. We ar: 
debted to the early Church for keeping the re 
of those root experiences, both individual 
group, in which the Christian Church origi: 
and which have kept them alive. Few pei 
realize what rigid tests were placed upon 
sources to sift out what was worthy to inc 
in our New Testament. During the life of J 
the eyewitnesses thought little of keepir 
record. The Gospel existed in the form of 
testimony. Gradually the sayings of Jesus 
written down. Much of this oral testimony 
legendary, even fantastic, including unaccept 
accounts of the childhood of Jesus. These ca 
read in the New Testament Apocrypha. T! 
fore legend must be sifted out and the most t: 
worthy, inspired, and inspiring literature mu 
included. 

We are indebted to the early Church for sa 
the Christian movement from the clutche 
heresies which threatened to undermine its 
foundation. 

One such heresy started in the first century 
called Gnosticism. It reached its peak of influ 
in the middle of the second century. It r: 
sented a deceiving half-truth and many p: 
were misguided by it. Among its claims wa: 
that Jesus never actually lived in the files! 
only in a ghostlike form, that he was not bo 
a human mother, suffered pain or temptati 
the Crucifixion. One group of Gnostics cla 
that the God of the Old Testament could not 
sibly have been the same as the God of the 
Testament. Gnosticism was a name derived 
the Greek word gnosis meaning knowledge 
Gnostics arrived at their “knowledge” by : 
of inner intelligence rather than by a rea 
critical examination and evaluation of fa 

Another heresy called Montanists, follow: 
Montanus, claimed they had the truth by « 
revelation of the Spirit apart from recor: 
other authority. 

It takes but little imagination for us, the: 
to see the need of authentic records of the 
historic Jesus and the experiences of the 
Christians. We can see the need of an acc 
Scripture and of creeds—hasic beliefs 
guards against all sorts of spurious inve! 

The organized persecution of the early 
tians by the Romans was largely becaus« 
misunderstanding. Christians were even 
“atheists” and “anarchists” because they ° 
not worship the Emperor as god and becaus« 
believed in the Kingdom of their God 
Gospels, Epistles and other actual records 
safeguards against permanent misundersta! 

The first documents to survive the rigid t: 
reliability and inspirational quality were lett 
Paul to the churches. They were not orig 
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written as Scripture but they were read in 
the churches (Colossians 4:14-16), duplicated, 
revered, preserved. Then came the Gospels. 

3. Luke, distinguished keeper of records. From 
the above we see the need of an “orderly account” 
(Luke 1:1-4). The oral testimonies of eyewit- 
nesses were convincing but many of these eye- 
witnesses suffered the death of martyrs. Heresies 
threatened. The position of the Church could be 
stabilized, in face of misunderstanding and in- 
justices, by an orderly account. 

The Gospel of Luke and the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles formed the answer of Luke. He 
was a trained observer and capable reporter. He 


consulted the various kinds of sources, writteny 


and unwritten, and produced his record of 
events. Luke’s Gospel accounts for the Jesus of 
history—His life, teachings, work in the wonderful 
fellowship of loyal disciples. The Book of Acts 
continues the story relating how this marvelous 
movement expanded beyond the boundaries of 
Palestine, from Jerusalem the center of Judaistic 
culture to Rome the center of the empire. Luke 
was the first Gentile writer—the “beloved phy- 
sician.” 

What did Luke do for us? Our attention is 
called in Adult Student (by Randall E. Scott) to 
Luke’s universal outlook and appeal. The Gospel 
is “for all people” (2:10, 30-32; 3:6; 24:47; Acts 
2:5-6; 10:45; 17:26). Using a variety of sources, 
Luke gives us an orderly and dependable record 
(Luke 1:1-4; Acts 1:1-2). An important fact to 
be noted is that the “beloved physician” was a 
companion of Paul (Acts 16:10) and wrote what 
he saw and experienced along with the great 
Apostle Paul. 

4. Importance of church records now. What is 
worth recording today? Are the “acts” of modern 
Christians the continuation of the same movement 
envisioned by the early followers of Jesus? Rec- 
ords today have to do with two types of facts: 
(1) personal experiences in the church: birth, 
baptism, marriage, membership, service; (2) in- 
stitutional or property records: deeds, mortages, 
insurance, benevolences, budgets, assets, liabil- 
ities. Of what value are such records? These are 
not mere statistics, even though they may be of 
great value for official and legal procedures. They 
represent living relationships in what the Chris- 
tian Church recognizes regarding attitudes, per- 
sonality development, loyalty, and quality of 
life. Present-day experiences of Christian people 
are channels of God’s continued creative activity 
in the most important of all relations in the king- 
dom of God on earth. Every church is expected 
to have a committee on records whose task it is 
to keep an orderly account. 

What records have been neglected? Again we 
can take our key as suggested by Slutz in Adult 
Student. Do we not, with him, wish we had more 
detailed information about the youth and young 
manhood of Jesus? We are left to draw from our 





imaginations. Would it be useful to our young 
people who face the larger responsibilities of life? 
Would they have more of a sense of real vocation? ° 

Recently at a church home-coming and fall 
festival, an important part of the all-day program, 
was a report on the history of the church by the 
local lay leader. The orderly account included 
valuable and interesting information about the 
beginnings of the local community, the small 
beginnings of the church organization, outstand- 
ing bequests or memorial gifts, the important 
part that such organizations as the choir and 
youth fellowship had had in the life and work 
of the church, the construction of the different 
buildings, items of such, as important equipment 
to carry on its worship, study, and service pro- 
gram. This provided much needed information for 
all, youth and adults, to have justifiable pride as 
members of a continuing fellowship of Christian 
believers and workers. 

Churches today are not immune to such spu- 
rious heresies as discredit the actual experiences 
of inspired individuals and groups. Whether the 
heresy is indifference or distortion of facts rising 
from lack of information, carefully kept records 
help each church generation to have a sense of 
fellowship and direction toward a worthy goal. 
Records help the individual to evaluate his own 
experiences in light of the actual rather than by 
mere fancy. : 

The class will profit by a review of the multiple 
purpose of the Christian Church and suggest 
ways of improving its records. A church without 
interest in keeping good records may thereby in- 
dicate its lack of interest in persons. This would 
be nothing short of tragedy. As it seemed good 
to Luke, so may it seem good to us to keep an 
orderly account so we may know the truth and 
so those coming after may have references by 
which to profit intelligently by our successes and 
failures. This focuses the spotlight upon the sec- 
retary of any organization as.a key person. 

Examining records now: This discussion may 
be used to challenge the class to (1) restudy at 
least the Gospel by Luke and the Book of Acts; 
(2) examine reliable sources on how the Bible 
came to be; (3) read some popular church history 
such as R. H. Bainton’s The Church of Our 
Fathers (Scribners) or the scholarly seven 
volumes by K. S. Latourette on A History of the 
Expansion of Christianity (Harper and Bros.). 


THERE is no man suddenly either excellently 
good or extremely evil.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


7 1 7 


Ir everyone tells you you are drunk, go to bed 
—even if you are sober.—Serbian proverb. 
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THERE are a number of resources 
available this month for groups of 
adults who wish to engage in in- 
formal discussion of topics of in- 
terest to them. 

Let adults choose the topics they 
wish to discuss. If you have a 
large number, let them divide into 
smaller interest groups. A good 
discussion group probably ought 
not to have more than about fifteen 
or twenty members. 

One of the groups can act as 
leader to get things organized and 
to start the discussion moving. 
Every member should be willing to 
do his part toward making the dis- 
cussion experience fruitful for all. 
It is well to have the leader or 
someone else summarize at the end 
of the discussion. 


ADULT 
TEACHER 


In “A Church Strategy Against 
Local Crime,” J. Edward Carothers, 
pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Schenectady, New York, 
tells what happened when a county 
council of churches became active 
through a commission on education 
in social action. 

Along with this same discussion, 
or series of discussions, you will 
find helpful the review of Estes 
Kefauver’s Crime in America by 
Judge Samuel D. Tatum. 

Another article related to the 
same area is “Dope: Assassin of 
Youth,” by Robert V. Seliger, M.D. 
Parents and those concerned with 
the welfare of youth will be in- 
terested in discussing some of the 
grave and disturbing facts about 
this menace to our society. 

“Group Thinking in a Jury 
Room,” by Lyndon B. Phifer, will 
be valuable for suggesting tech- 
niques for discussion. 

Another book in this same gen- 
eral area is The Christian in Poli- 
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tics by Jerry Voorhis, reviewed by 
James A. Mackay, a member of the 
General Assembly of Georgia. 

Television has proved to be a 
headache as well as a pleasure to 
many adults, especially those who 
are parents. A group may want to 
discuss the suggestions made by 
Howard E. Tower, director of 
Audio-Visual Education of the 
General Board of Education, in the 
article, “Good or Bad TV?—It’s 
Up to You!” 

“70,000,000 Unreached—Our Re- 
sponsibility” by Jesse M. Bader 
is a sobering challenge to evange- 
lism. A group discussing this article 
can consider the implications for 
their own church and community 
in the large number of persons 
who have no religious affiliation at 
all. Maybe they can work out 
something to do about it in your 
own church and community. 


ADULT 
STUDENT 


“A Book to Discuss” for March 
is God in Education, by Henry Pit- 
ney Van Dusen. A discussion guide 
for use of the book has been pre- 
pared by Woodrow Geier, editor 
in charge of ApuLt TEACHER. A 
major question for discussion is 
proposed, and subordinate ques- 
tions, along with key passages in 
the book, are furnished. 

Did the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment result in anything like 
a solution of the liquor problem 
in the United States? This ques- 
tion is dealt with in an entertaining 
article, in conversational form, un- 
der the title “The Kent Family 
Studies the Score of Prohibition 
Repeal.” The author is Browne 
Sampsell. 

M. Leo Rippy, director of the 
Department of Christian Education 
of Adults, has an article on “Being 
a Christian as Long as You Live.” 
He asks, “Is there a difference be- 





tween being willing to be a C 
tian and living the Christian 
This would be a good questi 
discuss in a forum group 
Rippy raises some pertinent | 
on this question in his arti: 

Another magazine feature v 
of discussion is “God’s Call I: 
mistakable,” by Charles F. Bo 
He says, “I am convinced tha 
Methodist Church holds 
power for world-wide lead: 
which has not yet reached its 
tide.” 

See the following sectio 
guidance material on “What \ 
You Do?” also appearing in 
Student. 


LEARNING 
FOR LIFE 








The Learning for Life disci 
for this month are a conti! 
of the unit begun at the beg 
of the quarter on “America 
nominations.” This unit is p 
quite popular, and some o 
adult groups may want to ¢ 
up. They may do so if they 
Learning for Life is a qu: 
and the thirteen lessons are 
together under one cover. A 
may start now and contin 
study until they finish it 
though it runs over into t! 
quarter. 

If they do not wish to 
the whole unit, perhaps < 
will be interested in cons 
the last two lessons, which : 
cerned with co-operation : 
ion of various Protestant 
They are entitled, “Protest: 
operation” and “Toward 
inational Consolidation.” 

William Charles Walz 
writer of the material for 1 
dents, says in part, “Espec 
the past half century has i 
nominational co-operation 
a characteristic of our A: 
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Protestantism. . . . Higher educa- 
tion of church leaders has tended 
to make them more and more con- 
siderate of one another. ... A com- 
mon heritage has tended to min- 
imize theological differences. . 
The struggle of the churches 
against the common enemy, secu- 
larism, has brought them closer 
together.” 

“There have been more than a 
dozen significant denominational 
mergers in the past fifty years. ... 
The time has come to realize more 
of the values of co-operation, to 
eliminate unnecessary overlapping 
and competition, and to unite in a 
co-operative effort to bring the 
people of our nation to our Lord 
and Master.” 

The three Learning for Life 
units for next quarter will be as 
follows: April, “New Lives for 
Old”; May, “Some Factors That In- 
fluence the Family”; June, “Know 
Portuguese East Africa.” 














You can have a mere talkfest, 
or you can have a well-planned 
discussion. Take your choice. If 
you are content with the former, 
no guidance material is needed. If 
you want your group to have a 
satisfying discussion experience, 
plan for it. 

A good plan for discussion will, 
as a general rule, have five steps: 

1. A clear statement and under- 
standing of the problem to be dis- 
cussed. 

2. Definition and clarification of 
terms that might be differently in- 
terpreted by members of the group. 

3. Analysis of the problem—that 
is, a breakdown into its component 
parts. 

4. Consideration of possible solu- 
tions. 

5. Choice of the best solution. 


In the case of problems based on 
the two short stories printed on 
the third cover page of the Adult 
Student for March it is important 
to precede the discussion with an 
unhurried reading of each story by 
someone who can read well and 
naturally. 


1. Smash the Union 


Call for a statement of the prob- 
lem in this short story. Allow time 
for the group to think. Hear one or 
more questions to discuss in this 
case and let the group choose the 
one that seems most clearly indi- 
cated. For myself I would state it 
thus: 

Should men engaged in a small 
business with a record of fair deal- 
ing with a labor union join with 
other industrialists in smashing 
the union in the hope of ridding 
it of irresponsible leadership? 

That is indeed a long question. 
Perhaps your group can shorten 
it—or ignore it and adopt a shorter 
problem statement. Whatever it is, 
write it upon the blackboard. 

Step 2 in the discussion plan calls 
for clarification of terms. “Small 
business,” “fair dealing,” “smash- 
ing the union,” “irresponsible lead- 
ership” might need defining. 

Help the group analyze the prob- 
lem of this small firm. Larger com- 
panies in the same business were 
determined to break the union and 
establish an open shop. The “small” 
men, however, preferred to work 
with the union. This preference, 
though, did not keep them from 
seeing the “facts of life” in the 
union’s leadership, which was ir- 
responsible and corrupt, encourag- 
ing violence on the part of the 
rank and file. They would like to 
see this leadership ousted. But 
how? 

What decisions were open to 
these businessmen? What Chris- 
tian principles were involved? 
Schulman and Holdredge could re- 
fuse to go along with other com- 
panies in their industry in a 
program of strikebreaking; or they 
could stick with the union at the 
risk of keeping its bad leaders in 
power. That was a real dilemma. 
Ask the group to examine the al- 





ternative without prejudice and 
determine the best solution of the 
problem. Perhaps there is a third 
way—between the two horns of 
the dilemma. Let the group decide. 


2. Sunday Movies 


After having the story read from 
Adult Student, follow the same 
general plan of stating the prob- 
lem involved. Here is a possible 
problem statement: 

Should a guest in a hospitable 
home refuse to go to a Sunday- 
night movie with her friends be- 
cause of her deep-seated feeling 
that such use of the Lord’s Day is 
wrong? 

Let the group modify this state- 
ment or suggest another. 

What terms in the problem state- 
ment need clarification? What 
about “deep-seated feeling,” for in- 
stance? 

What factors are involved in 
Willa Hunt’s problem? Her hosts 
had been very gracious, showing 
her the wonders of Yosemite, tak- 
ing her to concerts, and planning 
other pleasant diversions for her 
enjoyment. The family that was 
entertaining her had no compunc- 
tions against Sunday-movie attend- 
ance. The children evidently looked 
forward to it with joyful anticipa- 
tion. What would they think if she 
would refuse to go along, and what 
would her hosts think? 

What alternatives faced Willa? 
She might dissemble and plead a 
headache or other _ indisposition. 
She might go along for “just this 
once” and set aside her scruples 
for the time being. She might stick 
to her lifelong habit of keeping her 
Sundays free from commercialized 
entertainment. 

Perhaps other possible choices 
will be suggested by the group. 
When all have had an opportunity 
to make suggestions (key words of 
which should be noted down on 
the blackboard), ask the group to 
raise hands to indicate the best 
solution. If there is a difference of 
opinion, briefly summarize the dif- 
ferent viewpoints and dismiss the 
group with prayer. 

—Lyndon B. Phifer. 











America’ s finest family magazi 
helps you to help your children 


Yes, here is the complete magazine 
for parents and homemakers... the 
journal that helps you build a strong- 
er and happier home life for every 
member of your family. If you have 
children, from birth through the 
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